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IMMORTALITY. 


BY SAMUEL W. MC. DANIEL. 


IF one has not the sense of soul it cannot be awakened in 
him by logical processes. If, therefore, in this discussion, we 
depend less upon syllogisms than upon instinctive ideas, we 
may find authority for our method in the saying of Ancillon: 
“Sentiment goes further than knowledge ; beyond ‘demon- 
strative proofs there is the evidence of nature; beyond analy- 
sis, inspiration; beyond words, ideas; beyond ideas, emo- 
tions ; and the sense of the infinite is a primitive fact of the 
soul.” There are those who in vain have fought their doubts 
with the weapons of theological argument; and not until 
they have seen the eternal stars shining above the motionless 
form of the departed did they find the assurance of immortal 
life. Thereafter it ceased to be an open question. They 
could as easily doubt the present as a future existence. In 
themselves they discovered more vital and convincing evi- 
dence of this great fact than was furnished in any system of 
philosophy. 





IMMORTALITY. 


“Eyes which the preacher could not school, 
By wayside graves are raised ; 
And lips cry, God be pitiful ! 
That ne’er said, God be praised !” 


But the scientific mind demands that, in order to a belief 
in immortality, we shall furnish proofs analogous to those by 
which the laws of physical science are established. It is a 
sufficient answer to say that to multitudes the highest evi- 
dence is that grand sense of the meaning of life which, in 
some rough and perilous hour when the fountains of feeling 
are broken up and the hopes and encouragements of a life- 
time are threatened with disaster, comes to subdue and illu- 
minate the agitated soul. For, immortality is ripeness of 
being, not merely endless existence. 

Much of the spiritual unrest of our time may be attributed to 
the desire to reach that height of repose where faith becomes 
open vision and the conviction of immortality as irrefutable as 
a law of nature. When once that altitude is reached, the neces- 
sity of dealing with the lower aspects of the subject no longer 
exists. We have known those who with unaffected sincerity 
have declared that no proof, no reasoning, no miracle could 
add one jot or tittle to the assurance which they felt of eter- 
nal life. So far from trying to prove what they already so 
clearly and firmly believed, they would as soon have at- 
tempted to establish the fact of their physical existence. 
On the other hand are wise, pure and true souls, who sadly 
brush aside the testimony for immortality that is founded on 
personal hopes, wishes and aspirations. They steadily refuse 
to believe in so great a boon because they deem the evidence 
insufficient. In the last century a few philosophers stood 
aloof from the multitude and insisted that the case was not 
proven. But the same temper is rapidly taking possession 
of a larger class in our day, perhaps not all thoughtful and 
devout, but alike in demanding that for longings we substi- 
tute logic; for sentiment, sense; for intuitions, demonstra- 
tion. It is difficult to make them see that the soul is a fact 
as well as the sun, and that an idea is the most imperishable 
thing in the universe. Physical phenomena prove nothing in 
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the sphere of moral influences. If one already believes that, 
as Emerson says, our dissatisfaction with any other solution 
is blazing evidence of immoriality, his conclusions will be 
sooner reached because of the momentum imparted by that 
original persuasion ; but he must not think too lightly of the 
doubts riveted in minds as sincere as his own, which contend 
that as the belief in God is simply the result of an effort to 
account for the origin of man, so the belief in immortality is 
the result of an attempt to determine the future of the 
race. 

Let us interrogate some of the great systems which pro- 
fess to deal with the problem of a future life. The first that 
confronts us is Pantheism,—a fascinating theory which lurks 
in the most cultivated thought of this age, — which saturates 
the poetry and philosophy of the leading nations. No state- 
ment concerning the rights and dignity of the human soul 
can be made too strong for its endorsement. God and the 
all-containing universe are one and the same substance, — 
one universal being. The soul is a modification of the Di- 
vine Essence, —a spark struck from the central source of 
being, not to expire in everlasting darkness, but to be re- 
manded whence it came. Man stands in an endless series 
of conditioned causes, and therefore personality cannot be 
predicated of him. If he declares that he is conscious of 
his actions and responsibility, it is replied that there is a 
determining cause which underlies him and his deeds and 
includes everything that is finite. In this abyss are swal- 
lowed all notions of a spiritual and individual being. Pan- 
theism does not recognize a personal God, and it logically 
denies a personal soul. What seems to be our separate 
existence, our life of thought and will, comes to an end with 
the change men call death. The soul is absorbed as a drop 
in the ocean ; but, practically, wherein does such an immor- 
tality differ from annihilation? “ He is immortal in the full- 
est sense,” says one, “who is most divine, who has most 
knowledge and virtue.” And we are asked to believe that 
this is what assures our participation in the Eternal. 

But the instinct of humanity forbids us to be indifferent to 
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the fate of those average souls whose earthly existence is a 
tragedy of circumstances. Is there no immortality for the 
morally feeble and imperfect? Is it reserved for a select 
variety of the race and by them self-generated? The answer 
of Pantheism in all its forms to the soul’s earnest question- 
ing is like the riddle of the Sphinx,—death lies coiled 
within. 

Spiritism assures us that apart from the phenomenal evi- 
dence which it presents we have no certain proof of the 
existence of another state. It challenges us to accept mar- 
vels when we are constrained to sift evidence. We deny not 
that there is a terra incognita on the map of the spiritual 
world. There are psychical facts which no rational philoso- 
phy has yet explained. There never has been a time when 
the heart of man has not been stirred by occurrences that 
have stubbornly refused to be remanded to the domain of 
science. Between the region of knowledge and that of spec- 
ulation there will always be a strip of debatable ground. 
Reverent inquiry is not to be deprecated even when exer- 
cised upon the most sacred subjects. Yet subtract from 
Spiritism what it holds in common with other sects, and 
nearly all that remains shocks both reverence and reason, and 
if shown to be true simply adds a fresh pang to the terrors 
of death. If this should be deemed a harsh judgment, what 
shall be said of the statement of Robert Dale Owen, him- 
self a leading exponent of that system? He frankly declares 
that “exclusive devotion to spiritual influences,” so-called, 
“produces a vague and heavy literature in which common 
sense has no part.” It is claimed that a belief in the idea of 
direct communication with the departed has bridged for many 
the chasm between skepticism and an assurance of immor- 
tality. Welcome any honest and intelligent witness to a fact 
so momentous! But the question as to the moral quality 
and results of this modern movement is not to be settled by 
an assumption. If the instinct of immortality were not inex- 
tinguishable in minds that have been trained in an atmos- 
phere of Christian faith, the physical manifestations of spirit- 
ism would be likely to smother it. 
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Perhaps the boldest denial of immortality proceeds from 
that philosophy which, professing to deal only with facts, ig- 
nores what it dislikes and assumes much which it makes no 
attempt to prove. It persistently calls the previous question. 
It claims to hold mankind rigidly to facts, — meaning only 
such phenomena as are palpable to the senses. And it denies 
as unknown and unknowable all that lies beyond the narrow 
line of mortal vision. From the days of Lucretius, who said, 
“ There is nothing in the universe but bodies and the proper- 
ties of bodies,” it has been the habit of this class quietly to 
assume as a postulate the point in dispute. The human be- 
ing is a chemical compound. He is the sum of his senses. 

In Europe many scientific men habitually use language 
which if it does not convey materialistic ideas means noth- 
ing. They have embarked in a vigorous crusade against all 
faith. Vogt, Moleschott, Virchow, Biichner, not to mention 
the French and British champions of positivism, contend 
that we have only physical relations, and that the highest 
development of thought is but the elaboration of bodily sen- 
sations. All the knowledge possible to us comes through 
the channels cf sense. What shall be said, however, of those 
to whom moral consciousness is a real, vital fact? Shall we 
insist upon destroying knowledge thus authenticated? As 
well might the polyp, that sees objects through a cornea 
alone, insist that its notions of form, size, and color shall de- 
termine the perception of creatures whose eye is differently 
constituted! Is it presumptuous to say that the special stud- 
ies of these men have narrowed the scope of their intellec- 
tual vision and demolished their confidence in what lies be- 
yond? Prof. Huxley, in his remarkable essay on “ The Phys- 
ical Basis of Life,” says, “Why trouble ourselves about mat- 
ters of which, however important they may be, we do know 
nothing, and can know nothing? We live in a world which 
is full of misery and ignorance, and the plain duty of each 
and all of us is to try to make the little corner he can influ- 
ence somewhat less miserable and somewhat less ignorant 
than it was before he entered it. To do this effectually it is 
necessary to be possessed of only two beliefs: the first, that 
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the order of nature is ascertainable by our faculties to an ex- 
tent which is practically unlimited ; the second, that our voli- 
tion counts for something as a condition of the course of 
events.” That is to say, he definitely excludes everything as 
a legitimate subject of inquiry but the catalogue of facts 
which the latest authentic declarations of physical science 
may have furnished. But again we ask, what of the facts of 
human consciousness? Are they ruled out? In what de- 
partment of this new curriculum of human culture shall we 
look for spiritual laws? Whence, indeed, do we derive this 
sense of duty? Is it a physical sensation, —a quickening of 
the circulation? Thought, they tell us, is a movement of 
matter: why not denominate the impulse which sets us to 
the task of removing human ignorance and misery a function 
of the bodily organism? Mr. Huxley has frankly conceded 
that the system of materialism involves grave philosophical 
error, yet strangely enough remarks, “In itself it is of little 
moment whether we express the phenomena of matter in 
terms of spirit or vice versa; matter may be regarded as a 
form of thought, thought may be regarded as a_property of 
matter; each statement has a certain relative truth.” Leav- 
ing this extravagant dictum, let us turn for a moment to the 
declaration quoted above. Must we believe that the sense of 
duty which shall constrain us to alleviate the ignorance and 
misery around us comes from the contemplation of physical 
phenomena? But duty implies obligation, — it is that which 
we owe to another. Very well: are we responsible to an 
idea, a sentiment, an abstraction? Does familiarity with the 
facts and laws of physical science thoroughly furnish us unto 
all good works? We may be fully possessed of those two 
beliefs that Mr. Huxley deems all sufficient, yet lack the 
prime motive, hope and encouragement of those consecrated 
souls that have wrought righteousness and endured violence, 
not accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a better 
resurrection. History tells us that “the most compact and 
gigantic machinery of society falls to pieces wherever reli- 
gious and moral skepticism, by paralyzing faith, heroism, and 
hope, has cut off the supply of spiritual power.” When Spi- 
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noza said, “ The highest degree of human knowledge ought 
to be the highest degree of human felicity,” he uncovered the 
sources of the error in which multitudes flounder to-day. As 
if the light of intellect which discloses the elements of knowl- 
edge were also heat to crystallize them into character! It is 
no answer to the solemn questionings of the human heart to 
say that we need not concern ourselves about these things, 
that all is dark and unknown beyond the bounds of earthly 
observation and experience; for the highest civilization has 
been carried forward by those who were impelled by motives 
infinitely grander than thirst for scientific knowledge, and 
they have bravely fought the fight against ignorance, misery, 
and sin because they had boundless faith in the spiritual 
capacities of human nature. 

There are certain facts of physical science which, though 
extremely fascinating and suggestive, are pushed to conclu- 
sions entirely unwarranted. The almost universal faith of 
mankind in immortality is supposed to have evaporated in 
such statements as these of Du Bois Reymond and Mole- 
schott: “The particle of iron remains the same whether 
crossing the earth’s orbit in a meteoric stone, or rushing over 
the rails in a locomotive wheel, or coursing in a blood cell 
through a poet’s temple.” And, “It is not wonderful that the 
carbon of one’s heart, or the nitrogen of one’s brain, may 
have already belonged to an Egyptian or to a Negro. Such 
a transmigration of souls is the strictest consequence of the 
circulation of matter. The miracle lies in the eternity of 
matter throughout all the changes of form, ie., in the trans- 
fer of material from form to form as the ultimate ground of 
earthly existence. That is to say, all that makes anything 
precisely itself — rock or plant, beast or man, fool or philoso- 
pher — is due to circumstances. Without phosphorus there 
is no thinking. And phosphorus is in the decayed fish as 
truly as in the brain of Shakespeare; all depends on the 
conditions.” Here are novel and startling conceptions, but 
when we have reduced the phenomena of life to the laws of 
the molecular forces of matter we have not elucidated the 
problem, but have simply —- the form of statement 
relating to it. 
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That is indeed a flexible law which abolishes the distinc- 
tions between matter and thought, —an organ and its func- 
tions. We observe differences in the quality and power of 
the intellect, as shown in different individuals: are those dif- 
ferences caused by the varying amount of phosporus which 
their diet contains? 

There is another phase of Materialism which holds that 
life in its last analysis is nothing more than mechanism. All 
that is ascertainable by science resolves itself into this. The 
vital phenomena are identified with the operation of physical 
forces. One point of the compass is set in the cradle, the 
other in the grave; and beyond the circle thus described 
there is — nothing! 

Biichner, in his “ Force and Matter,” resolutely closes his 
eyes to every fact of human consciousness when he says, 
“We are incapable of forming an idea, even approximately, 
of the eternal and the infinite, because our mind, shut up 
within the limits of the senses in what regards space and 
time, is quite unable to pass these bounds so as to rise to the 
height of these ideas.” And he proceeds to add, upon the 
same page, “Therefore matter and space’ must be eternal.” 
But how can he venture to say that, since he has just told us 
that “we are incapable of forming an idea of the eternal and 
the infinite”? To deny that there is a science of spiritual 
things, he must forget what he has affirmed as to the re- 
stricted scope of human knowledge. Are not his faculties, 
also, shut up within the limits of his senses? Here we have 
a curious illustration of the mental temper of some scien- 
tists, who, like the horse with blinders, see only what lies in 
the direct line of vision. 

On one hand, then, it is maintained that the soul is an 
organic function of the body; that its seat is the brain ; that 
thought is simply a secretion of the brain; that beyond mat- 
ter and its laws there is nothing; that the science of life is 
merely the science of chemistry and of physiology ; that the 
sacred sentiments and ideas of humanity are explained by 
the same laws by which we explain the growth of a tree, the 
formation of crystals, or the process of respiration. The 
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changes of thought, feeling and will are referable to various 
temperatures and degrees of activity of the brain cells. On 
the other hand are facts, clear as sunlight, which no sophis- 
try can impair, which show that the soul in its normal state 
has supremacy over the physical instincts and directs them 
to its own development. As Socrates declared, ‘The soul 
governs all the elements of which it is pretended that it is 
composed, — it resists them throughout the whole course of 
life and subdues them in every way.” 

It is an instructive psychological study to consider how dif- 
ferently men’s minds are affected by the various arguments 
for immortality. An accomplished Christian scholar has re- 
cently told us that “the immortality of the soul cannot be 
proved without the aid of revelation” — meaning the testi- 
‘ mony of the Scriptures. He depends upon historical proof, 
and finds in the resurrection of Christ the key-stone of the 
Christian system. Yet Theodore Parker said, “I do not go 
to the Bible for leave to hope in immortality : my heart tells 
me I am immortal. I ask no miracle, no proof, no reasoning 
for me. I am conscious of eternal life.” 

Martineau says, “It is far more incredible that from not 
having been we are, than that from actual being we shall con- 
tinue to be.” 

When some one asked Dr. Johnson, “ Have we not proof 
enough of the immortality of the soul?” he replied, “I want 
more.” Yet he was not given to doubting. His hunger for 
additional evidence arose from his moral cowardice. Through 
fear of death he was all his lifetime subject to bondage. 

Goethe had none of this dread and distrust. After narrat- 
ing the deep impression produced upon him by the aphorism, 
“He who loves God perfectly ought not to demand that God 
should love him,” ie proceeds to say, “I do not doubt of our 
existence beyond the grave, for a soul cannot be extinguished. 
But we are not all immortal in the same way ; and to be man- 
ifested as a soul in the future, one must have shown himself 
one here below.” In his conversations with Miiller he re- 
marked, “It is impossible for a thinking being to conceive a 
non-existence, a cessation of thought and life ; thus far every 
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one carries the proof of immortality in himself. But as soon 
as one quitted the ground of inner consciousness he became 
involved in contradictions.” When he heard of the death of 
Wieland he uttered words which showed that he shared the 
common consciousness in the presence of great bereavement. 
“No, it cannot be that a soul like Wieland, who had con- 
ducted a life of eighty years with dignity and good fortune, 
who had fed unceasingly upon noble truths,—a soul so richly 
gifted at its entrance upon life and so much richer on leaving 
it, a soul which had raised itself to such heights of specula- 
tion and art,—Zit cannot be that such a soul should suffer 
anything unworthy of it, anything which is not in harmony 
with the moral greatness which has been its characteristic 
through a long life.” How exalted such sentiments in com- 
parison with the familiar monotone of materialistic philoso- 
phy, —Spirit is matter, matter is spirit; and since it does not 
matter whether there is any spirit, let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die! 

We find in literature an esthetic theory of immortality. 
There are writers to whom the severest trial to faith in 
perpetuated consciousness is the actual condition of mul- 
titudes of human beings. They ask, Shall we look for the 
celestials that are to be in the myriads of debased souls, 
many of whom are not overborne with the sense of degrada- 
tion and would resent our doubt that they were immortal 
spirits, waiting to put on the beautiful garments of sainthood 
in a better world? The mantle of Christian charity is not 
broad enough to cover him who asks, Why must every vile 
thing be brought again upon the stage of being with Socra- 
tes and Channing? Why must the good and the great, the - 
loving and the pious, measure their hopes by the hopes they 
would assign to the most weak or wicked of the race? These 
men find so much in the record and experience of mankind 
which they would gladly abandon to eternal oblivion that they 
feel impelled to reject the idea of indiscriminate immortality. 

Dr. Bushnell holds that “mere everlasting continuance, if 
it be the continuance only of mediocrity and littleness, is not 
of much significance.” But he hastens to guard his singular 
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statement by adding, “It is only when we see in human souls, 
taken as germs of power, a future magnitude and majesty 
transcending all present acquisitions that we have any fit 
conceptions of immortality.” What, then, becomes of his 
notion expressed in the first sentence quoted ? 

We cannot believe, if we accept the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, that in the march of humanity the faint and feeble 
who drop out by the way are left to perish. Supposing the 
doctrine of natural selection to be true as to the animal 
world, it is difficult to believe that the immortality of the 
philosopher and the saint implies an awful waste of faculty 
and possibilities as to countless millions. If the struggle for 
life, immortal life, means that the morally weak must give 
way, then it is infinitely better that we should take our 
chances with the multitude in that region whence Dives 
winged his unselfish petition in behalf of his five brethren. 
Alas, when we measure ourselves by the standard of abso- 
lute rectitude, how petty the loftiest character becomes, what 
a blow is given to self-adulation! How we waver and bend 
under the pressure of infirmities which mock our energies 
and enervate our hopes! There are lives which because of 
hereditary taint or the bondage of circumstances have been 
an uninterrupted scene of moral conflict. If we judge them 
at all it must be in the light of these controlling facts. May 
we not hope rather that in other scenes they will possess the 
opportunities, motives, and encouragement denied them here? 
It has been our fortune to meet some who, with Lucretius, 
would make an end of the fears of men concerning the future 
by the doctrine of annihilation. The ancient philosopher 
had a gloomy, disdainful spirit, and despised what he consid- 
ered the intellectual poverty of the age. But whatever the 
ground of the opinion, we know that in every generation 
some have considered that as between immortality and non- 
existence the latter is to be preferred. The thought of ever- 
lasting life is more terrible to them than that of utter de- 
struction. The impossibility of dying they regard as the 
most appalling fact in human history. 

A famous English author advances the idea that eternity 
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may be but an endless series of those emigrations which men 
call death,— abandonments of home after home ever to fairer 
scenes and loftier heights. Age after age the spirit may shift 
its tent, carrying with it evermore its twin elements, activity 
and desire. Thus also hinted Goethe in his remarkable say- 
ing, “ Death is but a trick of the soul to get more life.” But, 
marshal the arguments as we will, “we do not believe immor- 
tality because we have proved it, but we forever try to prove 
it because we believe it ;” or, as Emerson says, we are much 
better believers in immortality than we can give grounds for; 
the real evidence is too subtle or is higher than we can write 
down in propositions. We feel that there is an undeveloped 
force, a music that finds no voice, a beauty that is never 
painted, thoughts and emotions which perpetually struggle 
for expression. We know that every moral growth is an im- 
perishable acquisition and deepens the consciousness of an 
immortal life. 

There are problems which concern only the outward life ; 
but there are questions which go deeper, which confront us 
continually, and stare at us with asking eyes. We can meet 
those questions with flippant denial, skeptical despair, or de- 
vout and intelligent inquiry. The age is not, as it is the fash- 
ion to represent it, wholly given over to material pursuits. 
With its devotion to scientific studies and its utilitarian ten- 
dencies, there is likewise a degree of attention to spiritual 
philosophy greater than any previous generation has shown. 
Not alone in the halls of learning is this spirit of inquiry rife; 
it is everywhere observable, with or without the forms of sci- 
entific research. And in myriad homes, where some precious 
life has gone out, the lessons of philosophy and religion alike 
resolve themselves into a sturdy conviction such as that indi- 
cated in Madge Wildfire’s talk of her dead baby: “ Whiles I 
think my puir bairn’s dead, — ye ken very weel it’s buried, — 
but that signifies naething. I have had it on my knee a hun- 
dred times and a hundred till that since it was buried, — 
and how could that be were it dead, ye ken, it’s merely im- 
possible.” Divest the heart of that sacred hunger, and its 
commonest instinct becomes a riddle! 
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CHRISTIAN GIVING. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THE one object for which Jesus came into the world was 
to do good among men. - His life was one continual sac- 
rifice to that end. He was not often encouraged by those 
around him. Very seldom was he encouraged by any return 
of kindness or thanks from those who were most benefited 
by him. Still he went on in his work of beneficence, labor- 
ing to remove the sufferings and sorrows of men, and espec- 
ially to establish a better kingdom among them, to lift them 
up into a higher and better experience of life, that a grander 
future might rise before them on earth and meet them in 
heaven. He gave his life to them for their good, — with few 
thanks, often with reproaches and injuries from those whom 
he sought most earnestly to aid ; yet none the less earnestly 
he went on in his efforts to do them good, till amid more 
intense opposition, and a more embittered hatred, his life of 
self-denying beneficence and love was brought to an untimely 
end by those for whose well-being it had been spent. 

And just here in this aspect of the case — the thankless- 
ness which followed him in his great work of love—is the 
lesson which we wish first of all to touch upon in this article. 
We all of us desire to do some good in the world. When we 
think about it, we certainly do not wish to live entirely for 
ourselves. There is no one who would not shudder at the 
thought of having it written on his tombstone as the truthful 
summing up of his life’s experience, “He sought only his 
own advantage, and no man was ever made the wiser or bet- 
ter or happier by anything that he did or was.” We can 
hardly conceive of a man who would not shudder to have 
such a sentence as that follow him to the grave and meet 
him at the judgment-seat. 

Men generally hope to do some good in the world. Most 
young persons, as they look forward and think of the suc- 
cesses which lie before them, think also of the kind and gen- 
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erous things which they will do. They will be recognized as 
benefactors in their sphere. Poor relatives and friends or 
neighbors will rejoice that they are rich. Men will look up 
to them with love and honor. But the motive does not lie 
very deep. The praise of man or a superficial impulse has 
more to do with their conduct than settled religious convic- 
tions. And so, when they begin to do something for others 
and find how little it is regarded, how indifferent people are 
about it, how little gratitude there is among those whom they 
are trying to assist, they soon grow discouraged. They feel 
that it is all of no use. ‘“ Nobody cares,” they say to them- 
selves ; “why should we exert ourselves for others when they 
value our services so little?” But just here it was, in the 
way he regarded the thanklessness of those whom he would 
assist, that Jesus showed the closeness of his relationship to 
him “who is kind,” not to the good alone, but “to the un- 
thankful and the evil.” It is pleasant to find our services 
appreciated, to be gladdened by the approbation and grati- 
tude of those whom we seek to help. But our motives must 
lie deeper than any hope of reward even in the blessings and 
thanks of those whom we have sought to benefit. We en- 
gage in this work, not that they may thank us, not that we 
may have the name of doing a great deal, but that we may 
do our part, our duty, in the work which God is giving us to 
do. Then the inward satisfaction, the strength and comfort 
which come from the conscientious performance of duty, will 
be their own exceeding great reward. 

Doing something for others is to be regarded as a solemn 
religious obligation resting on every one of us. No one is so 
poor or so helpless as not to have it in his power, at some 
time or in some way, to be a benefactor to others, if only he 
has the disposition, and watches his opportunity. It may be 
a very little thing that is done, but where it cherishes and 
reveals a kindly spirit it may be a lasting good to him who 
gives and him who receives. We all of us probably remem- 
ber such services conferred on us, which have lived on in our 
hearts and helped to keep alive in us a pleasant, kindly feel- 
ing towards the whole human family. Many years ago, while 
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a lady was stopping by the road-side in a strange place, a 
child came out and handed her a few flowers. It was a tri- 
fling incident. The child, if living, has now grown into a 
woman, and probably has forgotten all about it. But during 
all the intervening years, that little graceful act of kindness 
has been remembered, and comes up, from time to time, a 
sunny, pleasant picture in the minds of those who witnessed 
it. 

The habit of regarding the comfort and happiness of oth- 
ers is one which it is well to cherish with a sense of religious 
obligation. The habit of laying aside something to give 
away should be formed early in life, and should enter into 
every one’s plan of conduct. In the old Jewish economy, a 
tenth part of each person’s income was set aside as a reli- 
gious offering. This was, in fact, the tax paid for the sup- 
port of government, as well as of religious institutions. In 
some of our Sunday schools there are children who, from 
money which they earn themselves, every week bring a small 
sum for the Children’s Mission in Boston, thus early in life 
forming the habit of making some extra exertions and deny- 
ing themselves some little delicacies or luxuries, that they 
may help to provide homes for poor, friendless, and homeless 
children. 

This habit of laying aside something for those less fortu- 
nate than themselves, if persevered in modestly and stead- 
fastly, can hardly fail to have a favorable influence on those 
who cherish it. And the more it is done from a sense of 
duty, as a privilege more than a hardship, under no con- 
straint, but as a free-will offering, looking to no return, the 
more blessed will it be. And if the whole community should 
be thus educated, to take an active interest in enterprises of 
public or private charity, to look into them with care, and 
contribute wisely and liberally, acting from their own judg- 
ment and benevolent impulses, how much more would be 
done for the relief of bodily and mental suffering! What an 
impulse would be given to every humane enterprise! What 
acts of mutual forbearance and kindness would bind together 
the different classes of society and tne different members of 
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the community, young and old, rich and poor, all laboring 
together for the same end, to diminish the amount of suffer- 
ing, and to promote whatever may help to make men wiser 
or better! 

It is the part of our Christian churches to encourage this 
habit of helping one another, and of helping on every well- 
devised humane and Christian measure that comes within 
our reach. A church that holds itself aloof from such enter- 
prises soon ceases to be a Christian church. 

Instead of being impatient with the calls that are made 
upon us, we should rather encourage and welcome those who 
are giving their time and means and strength to such under- 
takings. We may not be able to contribute to every good 
cause. It may be our duty to decline giving to many enter- 
prises which we know are good. There may be other and 
more pressing clalms on us which take all our time and 
means. We must judge for ourselves where we are to be- 
stow our gifts. But this is no excuse for rudely or angrily 
repelling applicants whom we do not assist. Still less does 
it funish us with an excuse for spurning from us all the 
claims of charity and religion that are made upon us. Even 
though many of these claims should be unreasonable, even 
though we may have been sometimes disappointed or de- 
ceived and imposed upon, we are not therefore to reject them 
and repel all appeals to our humane and charitable feelings. 
Men who are slow to give to anything sometimes act as if 
some degree of indignation and anger were needed to justify 
themselves, by giving a keener edge to the justice of their 
refusal. 

The habit of thinking and doing for others is the point 
which we wish to emphasize. We sometimes meet people 
who seem to have no capacity for thinking of, or taking an 
interest in, anything outside of their own personal affairs. 
Such men grow narrow, hard, and selfish. Even from a self- 
ish point of view they make a great mistake. Life to them 
is meagre and barren. Their resources of happiness grow 
smaller and smaller. The opposite of this is the habit which 
our religion commends and enjoins. An active, self-sacri- 
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ficing interest in whatever concerns the well-being of others 
is the first among our Christian obligations. This habit, like 
other Christian duties, is to be cherished, regulated, and pro- 
vided for as an essential element in our plan of life. We are 
to provide for own households, to pay our honest debts, and 
also, as we can, assist those who in their life-struggle have 
failed of success and who have not the means of comfortable 
support. We must contribute our part towards the support 
of humane and charitable institutions. We must do what 
we can for the intellectual, moral, and religious improvement 
of the community in which we live, and for the extension of 
Christian privileges and Christian knowledge in remote parts 
of the land, where privileges such as we enjoy are few, where 
amid the necessities of new settlements and the struggle for 
subsistence and the ordinary comforts of life, a little aid in 
establishing Christian and educational institutions would be 
a great encouragement and help. 


ELINOR. 
‘Love is the Fulfilling of the Law.” 


ELINOR sat at the cottage door 
And sung a song of spring ; 

The sunshine lay on the cottage floor, 
The birds were on the wing ; 


The humble-bees their !azy drones 
Joined to the kittens’ purrs, — 

Sweet were all nature’s pleasant tones, 
But none so sweet as hers. 


And as she sung and as she thought, 
The present passed away, 

And memory before her brought 
A long-past, fair spring day, 
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When she sat singing thus, to wait 
For one whom then she loved, 

But who called his broken vows hard fate, 
And went and worthless proved. 


He had been sunshine to her life, 
Fragrance and color, all ; 

Bitter and hard had been the strife, 
But “ Heaven was over all.” 


For love had been her being’s root, 
In love her strength had lain, 

Without its power her life was nought, 
And every thought was pain. 


But Heaven was merciful at last, 
And Duty roused her powers, 

And Love that had so blessed the past 
Still brightens all her hours. 


For with a wise economy, 
A spiritual thrift, 

What had been sealed, a prize for one, 
Was now a heavenly gift. 


To all who came within her ken, 
Who needed aid or thought, — 
To the hungry-hearted, word or pen 
Of hers sweet help had brought. 


She lived for others ; this is why 
No sorrow checks her song, 

And thoughts and deeds of purpose high 
Make life, and being, strong. 


Thus was her voice so sweet and clear, 
Thus was her heart so light, 

Thus was her life to us so dear, 
And her presence a delight. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
PART THIRD. 
III. 


My next location was B., twelve miles from R. Society 
small, poor, and scattered ; meeting-house old, large, and un- 
comfortable ; pulpit free ; people kind, generous, sympathetic, 
and appreciating ; salary six hundred dollars, a good parson- 
age, and fuel. During my residence here my congregation 
increased, new interest was felt in all parish affairs, the old 
meeting-house was remodeled, and after this year of trial I 
was invited to a permanent settlement with an increase of 
salary. Before going to B. I had preached as a candidate at 
O. for several weeks. More than a year passed, when a gen- 
tleman came to my house whom I had seen before, but could 
not think when or where, and said, “Our society held a meet- 
ing last week, and voted unanimously to give you a call. I 
have come to urge your acceptance.” I found he was from 
O., where to my surprise, after all this long period of hearing 
candidates, I was thus remembered. I was strongly inclined 
to remain at B.,, but knew I should burden my friends there 
with my large family, so declined their call and accepted this 
of O., regretting to leave a place where I had received so 
many kind attentions; but time and distance do not change 
such relations as we felt in our minds and hearts. I have 
loved these people, and believe they have loved me, ever 
since we thus parted. 

This new field of labor was very peculiar in many ways, 
and thus very interesting. Its situation, its business, its 
character, —all were unlike anything I had before known. 
It was a large commercial place, with ninety ships, and ten 
thousand inhabitants. My society was large, rich, fashiona- 
ble, and yet not afraid to choose an obscure, unfashionable 
minister, one of the hated abolitionists who were then greatly 
disturbing the public peace. This was owing partly to their 
isolated condition, but mostly to the fact that the original, 
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long-continued, and still predominant influence in the town 
was Quakerism. My call was from the congregation, rather 
than from a few pew-owners. I preached my own installa- 
tion sermon; or, rather, devoted my first discourse to the 
principles and purposes which were to unite us in our work. 

Here I worked on for nearly seven years, preaching two 
sermons every Sunday. This, with all my other cares and 
duties, my nearest exchange being sixty miles distant, my 
congregation too intelligent and thoughtful to be satisfied 
with the common-places of the pulpit, of course made my 
labors and responsibilities very great; but these years of 
hardest work were the best and happiest years of my life. 
It was the first time I had ever felt at home anywhere. The 
meeting-house was remodeled, the interior made very simple 
and beautiful, a vestry built, the Sunday school became pros- 
perous, a large audience assembled to hear me morning and 
evening, and under such circumstances all that was in me 
was brought out to the highest advantage, and found its 
highest sphere of activity. 

While here, I published several discourses on the topics of 
the time; one in pamphlet, and others in different papers and 
periodicals. The pamphlet got into some of the reform papers 
here, and was republished in the same way in England. Its 
subject was the connection of religion and life; or the rela- 
tions of modern Christianity to modern society. This was 
twenty-eight years ago, and yet I have in all these years 
seen no reason to modify those statements, or change a word 
of that testimony. 

This was a period of great awakening and excitement on 
almost all moral, social, political, and religious affairs; but I 
was so far away from the the centres of these new move- 
ments that they seldom disturbed me or my parish. Not 
that we were stupid, unimpressible, or “behind the times.” 
We were growing on a different vine, from a different root. 
Parkerism, the new horror of conservatism, did not upset us, 
because we had read Plato, Montaigne, Fox, Woolman, Emer- 
son, and the Transcendentalists. Intelligent Quakers saw 
nothing new in it. They had for more than a century borne 
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testimony to that inner light that is ready, under proper con- 
ditions, to enlighten “every man that cometh into the world.” 
They plead for the divinity of humanity in the earliest efforts 
to abolish the slave trade. They first took care of all their 
poor, first practically and publicly acknowledged the rights of 
woman, and almost all the reforms, of this reforming time 
date back to these real Protestants of Protestantism. They 
protested against the worldliness and timidity of the church 
and clergy, against their pretentious garments and titles, 
against all their formal ecclesiasticism and sectarian machin- 
ery, with as much vehemence as Parker or his friends ever 
did. But they were obscure, had no effective organization, 
and the world was not ready for them. They may have fall- 
en into routine, formality, and decline, but their principles 
and spirit still live in other and later forms. People who are 
not familiar with the history and literature of other times are 
not in the condition rightly to estimate their own. They 
greatly exaggerate the importance of new utterances and 
organizations. They do not see the connections between 
the new word and the old thought. Now those who had 
been trained in Quakerism were not so likely to be shocked 
with a transcendental philosophy or a rationalistic religion. 
Those who had been taught the doctrine of the inner light 
already believed in a present and perpetual divine inspiration 
and guidance. 

So while the Parker controversy was raging at its height 
in Boston and vicinity we seldom heard it spoken of at our 
remote corner of the State. 


At this time I preached a discourse on the personal influ-. 


ence of Jesus, as an explanation of a certain class of wonder- 
ful works imputed to him by the evangelists, without going 
at all into the general question of miracles. I thought then, 
and think still, that it was one of the best I ever wrote. The 
best judges of such matters in my parish urged me to pub- 
lish it, and, when I declined, said, “ Preach it to other socie- 
ties when you have an opportunity.” Soon after I was in- 
vited to supply a vacant pulpit in Boston for two Sundays, 
and without the least thought of entering into anything of a 


Ses tear riosaes 
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controversial character I preached this for my first sermon 
there. The excitement it caused was a great surprise to me. 
The same day I received an angry letter from the committee 
of this society, from which I extract the following gentle 
specimens : — 


“We heard with deep regret and surprise the sentiments and 
opinions expressed in your sermon in our pulpit this morning. We 
cannot suppose that you intended to insult us or the society for 
whom we act ; but knowing as you must that your view of the mir- 
acles of the New Testament is considered by all Christian socie- 
ties as subversive of Christianity, and utterly destructive of the 
only true foundation of Christian faith, it is not easy to understand 
upon what principle you could have selected such a sermon to be 
preached to us. . . . You can preach as you please to your own 
people. But we cannot view it as consistent with good taste or 
good manners to preach upon invitation to a neighboring society 
doctrines and opinions which you could not fail to know would be, 
not only offensive and disagreeable, but which would be considered 
as highly injurious to the cause of Christianity. . . . Impressed 
with these sentiments, you will permit us to say that we have no 
wish to abrogate the agreement made with you to supply our pul- 
pit for two Sundays ; but we hope it may be in your power to sub- 
stitute in your place in our pulpit some other minister, whose senti- 
ments are known to be in accordance with those of our denomina- 
tion generally, to preach to us on the next Sunday.” 


I must here put the date of this official document, “ Bos- 
ton, Sept. 17, 1848,” that no one may now suppose it was in 
“the dark ages,” or at a great distance from “the Hub” of all 
enlightenment and liberality. When I first came to Boston, 
many years before, a poor boy, I asked a well-dressed boy in 
the street if he would be kind enough to direct me to Prov- 
ince House Court. He sullenly answered, “ Follow your 
nose.” So I began to think, as long ago as this, that there 
was a difference in people not all to the advantage of those 
who have the best means of culture and knowledge. I knew 
there was not so ill-mannered a lad in all our poor little coun- 
try town. And when, twenty-five years after, I received this 
treatment from Boston men, and thought of the different 
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reception of this sermon at my far-distant home, I could not 
make the comparison altogether in favor of Boston. 

After this, finding the whole matter was being grossly mis- 
represented, I had no redress but to publish the discourse 
and the letter. These circumstances gave it a large circula- 
tion. It got into different journals, east and west. Its doc- 
trines were fully indorsed, and its spirit highly commended, 
by Rev. Dr. Furness and several others of our most honored 
brethren. 

__ This is here presented only as an illustration of the diffi- 
culty of speaking at all on such subjects at such an exciting 
time. We were then in our period of theological controversy 
among ourselves, and liberality as a spirit was fast departing, 
Living at a distance, at the rim rather than at the hub of the 
wheel, I was less excited and more surprised than others 
could have been. As one who had learned of the elders, I 
did not see how those who had never professed to unite on 
any theological basis should feel any responsibility for each 
other’s theological opinions. I had listened to discussions 
and read essays in “The Examiner” from our leading men as 
bold and radical, so far as the prevalent theology was con- 
cerned, as any that were exciting so much attention at this 
time. I had heard the celebrated discourse on “The Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity” at the public occasion 
of its delivery, dined with a large company of my brethren, 
and did not hear at the time that any were shocked at its 
doctrines. But soon after the evangelical press began to de- 
nounce them as the height of infidelity ; and, in self-defense, 
Unitarians were led into their first great inconsistency, — de- 
nunciations of one another for differences of opinion on which 
they professedly and really had no standard. They were the 
first body of men who ever united on the principle of agree- 
ing to differ. 

They did this for a long time, and did it well. There never 
was such unity of purpose and spirit among men of such 
diversities of character and opinion.’ It was their glory and 
strength that they were not a sect, that they had no creed, 
that no one was responsible for another’s theological position 
or scriptural interpretation. 
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But when they, out of regard to other denominations, or 
because they chose to hold them accountable for all the views 
advanced by any individuals of their body, began with penal- 
ties to enforce their general views, or their efforts for creed 
making, those troubles began which impaired their union and 
strength, and which the skill of their greatest doctors of di- 
vinity have failed to remove. It was only in the spirit of 
individual freedom that they could make progress or find 
peace. This I saw very clearly then, and so was more inter- 
ested in maintaining the old right than any new doctrine of 
this exciting controversy. As an old-schgol Unitarian, I had 
learned in that school to fear no error or heresy, to hate noth- 
ing so much as cant and dishonesty in religion, to love noth- 
ing so much as truth and justice in all the relations of life. 
So the only creed I could then or ever fully adopt was, —“ In 
necessary things, Unzty,; in doubtful things, Lzberty ; in all 
things, Charity.” In necessary things, where we are to con- 
centrate our energies for organization and work, Unity. In 
doubtful or speculative things, where there must be various 
opinions, honest individual differences, according to culture 
or condition, Liberty. So in all things, Charity. 


IV. 


I have often thought there was no place that could have 
suited me so well as O. at that time, no place where all the 
influences were so well calculated to foster individual growth 
and harmonious development. | 

As my pulpit was free, as I was allowed to have my say, I 
did not insist upon having my way. There was no antago- 
nism between the pulpit and the pews. We were one in spirit 
and purpose, truth-seeking, truth-loving brethren. Hence 
my preaching was not controversial or negative, but positive 
and affirmative in the highest degree. There was a large 
reading and social circle to which I belonged in my society, 
and in which the subjects of my sermons of the previous 
Sunday were as freely discussed as if I had not been present. 
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There was the greatest frankness and freedom of speech ex- 
ercised towards one another, and especially towards me. I 
doubt if any man ever had a better opportunity to see him- 
self from the outside point of view, or of estimating the 
effects of his own labors. It furnished me the means of see- 
ing just what impressions I had made, of clearing up any 
obscurities, correcting any mistakes, of learning just the state 
of my hearers’ minds and hearts in regard to the subjects 
thus before us. These weekly conversations were so frank 
and stimulating that they very often furnished me the subject 
of discourse for the next Sunday morning. And so we went 
on together for years, mutually strengthening and helping 
each other. 

But these years were not in other respects unclouded. I 
was called to witness among my most intimate friends terri- 
ble domestic tragedies, moral wrecks and ruins really greater 
than many so vividly portrayed in works of fiction. In such 
an isolated place everything is known to all, families are all 
more or less related to each other; and hence each has to 
suffer the losses and. bear the burdens of all to a greater ex- 
tent than among any other people. These losses and crosses, 
these wrecks and ruins, were mostly in my society, and made 
constant demands for my efforts and sympathies. Many and 
great are the bereavements I have witnessed, separations 
through death and the grave; but these fade away and dis- 
appear in comparison with those seen as living bereavements, 
or moral and spiritual deaths. Of these cases there is here 
so little hope of resurrection. But I must not lift the veil 
that hides the sorrows which cannot be comforted, the great 
heart wounds that have never healed, the broken and blighted 
lives of dear friends who yet remain. 

I had not been here two years when there commenced such 
a series of calamities as would overwhelm and discourage any 
people on earth. Business men, whom all their fellow-citi- 
zens loved and trusted, began to fail, and their liabilities were 
nearly all at home. Two banks went down soon after, nearly 
all the capital of one nowhere to be found. The special com- 
merce, the only business of the place, rapidly declined, the 
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ships were sold away for other uses; and to crown all a fire 
broke out which burned over thirty-six acres of the heart of 
the town before its ravages could be stopped. All the stores 
and great store-houses, with one or two exceptions, were 
swept away by the devouring flames. A very large propor- 
tion of my society were burned out of their houses or busi- 
ness, and many of them out of both; and then in despair 
they began to go away to begin anew in other places, in Cal- 
ifornia and all our great eastern cities. The last year I had 
scarcely any men left, and they did not see how we were to 
find the means of going on any farther. They voted to close 
the church, and I came away. 

No, not yet. I am not ready for any new departure. 
Where shall I go? what shall I do? are questions first to 
be decided. I had in these years found rest from a wander- 
ing life, and for my soul, — the rest of a harmonious activity ; 
had worked so hard, and, through sympathy, suffered so much 
for this afflicted people, that I found myself deeply rooted in 
that soil. It was best for all concerned that the separation 
should take place. But God only knows what a wrench it 
takes to pull up or break off such roots. More than twenty 
years have since passed, — years of great variety and activi- 
ty, — but I can, and often do, now see all that assembly at 
that church, all those men, women, and children whose faces 
were so familiar, look in succession at the families in each 
pew down those long aisles, and find it very difficult to come 
to the conclusion that I am not still standing in that pulpit, 
and that all the scene is only reminiscence, that these people 
are not still there, or that there is not still the same affection- 
ate and spiritual relation between us. . 

No. I did not come away with my family for more than six 
months. Meanwhile I preached in several places as a candi- 
date for another settlement. At one of these places, a large 
city, I staid two months, and had every reason to believe my 
services perfectly acceptable. But before the time came to 
decide, the people were warned against me as an abolitionist 
and a Parkerite. By whom, and for what purpose, I after- 
ward learned in detail. But it was a great disappointment, 
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as a whole summer had passed, my family was far away in 
the most uncertain condition, and I had still to try elsewhere 
with perhaps the same results again. The old controversy 
was still raging, and I had come out of my quiet retreat into 
the very midst of it to share again the theological epithets 
and personal bitterness which it had engendered. Oh, what 
is there in this world so cruel and hateful every way as reli- 
gious bigotry! I had traced it in fire and blood all down the 
pages of human history, had experienced its blighting effects 
all through my early life, and, what was worst of all, came at 
last to feel that there might be a bigotry of liberalism as in- 
tolerable in its nature and influence as any other. What 
wonder that I should hate it in all its forms wherever it 
might appear ! 

In this town of O., in the neighborhood where I lived, 
there was a little boy who had a small round head, short 
neck, a very short body, and very long, slim legs. One day, 
as I was sitting at my window and a number of boys were 


’ playing in the street before the house, I heard a great outcry, 


and saw this little boy running home with all his might. 
Just before he got in, he cried louder than ever, “ Mother, 
mother,” when she came out, saying, “ What is the matter?” 
“Johnny Rodgers keeps calling me names.” “Does he? 
What does he call you?” “He calls me ‘Clothes-pin.’ All 
the boys are laughing, and I aint going to bear it any long- 
er.” The worst of it was that when the mother had her at- 
tention called to this resemblance she could not help laugh- 
ing too. Now this was a hard case, because it was based on 
a physical peculiarity for which the boy was in no degree 
responsible, But it was no more unjust or irritating than 
many of the names that we are in the habit of using about 
mental or spiritual peculiarities which individuals can no 
more help than this little boy could his resemblance to an 
old-fashioned clothes-pin. Men are but children of a larger 
growth ; and there is far more evil, far more malice and all 
bad feeling, in the nicknames of grown people than is ever 
attached to those by which boys call each other while playing 
together in the streets. 
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With the latter it is often mere fun and frolic; while with 
the former they are used to express and increase political and 
religious prejudices and even bitterest hatreds. They are 
used for scorn or contempt, for social alienations and caste 
distinctions ; and the more they are thus used the more men 
seem to think of the local and temporary qualities or opin- 
ions thus designated, and to forget the divine and eternal in 
human nature, what is inherent in all as human beings, what 
is essential and common to the whole human family. 

Now, long before our nicknames came into use, I shrunk 
from being classified under any theological name or designa- 
tion, not because I could not bear the odium connected with 
them, but because I was not in several respects in full sym- 
pathy with what they represented to the public mind, and 
because in all denominations, and under all names, I saw so 
much that scemed to me true, beautiful, and good. I joined 
the Unitarians when that name represented a mental and 
spiritual status, liberty as a spirit rather than as any set of 
theological dogmas or sectarian purposes. I had for many 
years worked in that spirit for no object but the increase of 
truth and righteousness among men. Hence I could not 
bear to be called by any narrowing, personal name, however 
great that name or good the character covered by it; since 
no one personality could possibly cover all that belongs to 
humanity. I had exchanged pulpit services with Theodore 
Parker, at the period of his greatest unpopularity, had en- 
gaged him to lecture before our lyceum, and he had given me 
a labor of love one Sunday when I was ill. This was the ex- 
tent of our personal relations. I had a profound regard for 
his learning, for his philanthropy, for his religious genius, and 
for his brave, heroic manliness. But for this I never could 
see why I should be called a Parkerite; or, from his writings, 
how any new system of theology could be found rightly to 
go under the name of Parkerism. In all that relates to the 
infinite and eternal, to God and divine things, how out of 
place are all limitations and definitions! We none of us 
do more than approximate the truth. Why should we take 
names which mean so little, which distract and divide into 
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little antagonistic companies, directing us into so many nar- 
row lanes and alleys, into so many little by-paths, instead of 
uniting us in one great brotherhood, where we could do so 
much to help each other in the broad, onward, and upward 
way. 

The best name ever given to a church is that of “Ad/- 
Souls.’ Because this may have all the significance which 
each individual soul may give it, and none can quarrel with 
others about any theological definition of that phrase. It 
may be broad enough to comprehend the soul of the uni- 
verse, and the soul of humanity, God, and man; for “all 
souls are akin.” Let churches be founded on religion in- 
stead of theology, and they will at once be for “all souls.” 
The difference between the apprehension and comprehension 
of the divine nature, character, and government is immense, 

Religion as a sentiment, as a sense of the divine presence, 
care, and love, of reverence, of duty and obligation, is the 
same everywhere, through all the ages. All men feel it more 
or less distinctly, and give spiritual homage and obedience to 
more or less worthy objects. All souls are thus united in 
religion. But in theology all is reversed. This is the intel- 
lectual conception of the Infinite and Incomprehensible by 
each individual or sect. This differs, and always must differ, 
according to the different conditions of their minds, their 
depth and breadth of culture, their logical or illogical meth- 
ods of reasoning, and all that makes or mars their intellec- 
tual character. Union on any such basis ever has been, and 
ever will be, impossible. 

The church of “all souls,” then, is the church of all truly 
religious souls, of whatever theology, of whatever name, na- 
tion, or other ever-varying intellectual conditions. 

Among my most intelligent hearers and warmest friends 
at O. were Quakers, Spiritualists, Universalists, and Sweden- 
borgians. And I always felt that I had gone deepest and 
preached best when my discourses met the highest approba- 
tion of all these different classes of persons, when each was 
satisfied to find his special truth fully recognized in the larger 
or whole truth thus presented. I had been here several years 
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when coming out of church one Sunday a good Swedenbor- 
gian said to me, “You must at some time of your life have 
been a diligent student of Swedenborg. In your discourse to- 
day and often I have been reminded of this.” To his great 
astonishment I told him I had never read Swedenborg at all 
at any time. I had doubtless come to many of his conclu- 
sions in a different way, from a different stand-point. And 
what practical difference can it make ow we come to them, 
whose name they take, or where they are found, whether in 
Vedas, Korans, or Bibles, whether in nature, the human soul, 
or through personal experiences of life? The difficulty with 
all sects is their narrowness, assumption, and patronage of 
religion. Whenever they hear anything they like from oth- 
ers they, immediately claim it as their own, They say, 
“These are our doctrines ; this is Spiritualism, this is Uni- 
versalism, this is Quakerism, or this is Swedenborgianism,” 
when in fact it is neither. It is z#e truth. It is common 
to all great, earnest, religious souls all the world over in pro- 
portion to their capacity and purity. All who cast off the 
fetters of authority and tradition, who think for themselves 
and think deeply, think alike or come to similar conclusions. 
It is chaotic, sectarian thought, or rather thoughtlessness, 
that makes the sects so exclusive and aggressive towards one 
another. It is from the want of a true method of religious 
inquiry. There are no sects in science. Some persons in 
each department see more and know more than others, but 
so far as they do see and know they see and know alike. 
The new departure of the religious world, the only effective 
movement it can make, is the introduction of the scientific 
method of investigation for all subjects of religious interest. 
It is only shallow, empirical, textual thought that here divides 
and alienates men. 

My position at O. had been in many ways favorable to the 
development of this order of thought. My frequent, almost 
daily, walk terminated on a bluff which commanded the 
grandest view of the heaven above and the ocean around 
me; and as I rested there above the beautiful beach, watch- 
ing the motion of the great waves as they broke on the 
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shores with such infinite variety and power, my thoughts 
would go sounding on and on to the infinite in every direc- 
tion. There is no influence of nature so enlarging and in- 
spiring as that which comes from the vast, unfathomable 
ocean. There was nothing to arrest or break my thought 
between me and the whole Eastern Continent. All the his- 
torical places of the old world, so distant, seemed so near. I 
was daily familiar with that element which alone unites all 
the islands and continents of the earth; which alone has 
remained unchanged through all the ages; the one means of 
intercourse for all nations and races of men. What wonder 
that the world should seem larger as we stand by the side of 
that which wxztes the whole earth and reflects the whole heav- 
ens! What wonder that in leaving such scenes and influ- 
ences, and going out into the world of men, with its little 
ways and purposes, with its narrowing, irritating, and divid- 
ing theological contentions, I should find some of my great- 
est trials, that it should be long before I again found a new 
home or the old peace! 

My church was closed the 1st of May, and it was a whole 
year before I found another parish, Of the summer’s experi- 
ence I have already spoken. November had come without 
any results, and I must take my family somewhere where I 
could be nearer or go and come with much less expense. 
The church was again opened, I preached my farewell ser- 
mon, and began to make immediate preparations for a final 
departure. 

Whither? was still the question. I had spent here the 
best part of my life; had preached year after year, Sunday 
after Sunday, in the morning to a regular congregation, in 
the evening to free public meetings, both always well at- 
tended ; visiting families and schools, attending teachers’ 
meetings, temperance meetings, debating societies, and all 
the various public duties of such a position in such a place. 
I had lived in kindly personal relations with all, no family 
had ever left my society to go to any other, and yet here was 
a failure. I must go. Whither? and what my means? For 
all this labor, care, and responsibility I had received one 
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, thousand dollars a year, — the last six months my uncertain 
income was two hundred dollars less than the absolute neces- 
sities of my family required. And now I must go somewhere 
and do something. Whither? What? At any former pe- 
riod, or in any other circumstances, this people would not 
have allowed me to go in this condition with my large family 
and such an uncertain future. As it was, poor as all felt, and 
many had become, they presented me with enough to dis- 
charge my obligations, and I must go as poor as I came, and, 
as the sequel will show, even poorer. 

I put all I had in the world (except two or three trunks 
with change of clothing) into a packet bound for Boston, and 
started with my family by another route, rented a’small house 
in one of the suburbs of the city, daily expecting the arrival 
ef my furniture. After a week’s disappointment we learned 
that this packet had struck on a shoal, sprung a leak, and 
was full of water. Here were my books, bedding, furniture, 
and everything was ruined. I got some of my best things 
afterwards, but they were so damaged that they were scarcely 
worth the freight I paid on them. Here endeth this sketch 
of my life at O..—a. fitting close to a series of disasters 
which could neither have been foreseen nor prevented. 


V. 


DECEMBER I, 1850, Dear old home broken up, furniture 
wrecked and ruined, irregular and poorly paid employment, 
house rented, but nothing to put in it except wife and seven 
children,—no prospect of a merry Christmas or a happy 
New Year. 

At this darkest period friends and acquaintances helped us 
to the amount of one hundred and fifty dollars, and we got 
through the winter,—I scarcely know how. We had come 
from 2 mild, genial climate, and this winter was one of un- 
common severity. I made long journeys over New England, 
and after deducting traveling expenses returned with less 
than an average of ten dollars a Sunday; preached a month 
at A., riding twenty miles in hot cars and eight in a cold 
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open sleigh, and sleeping in an icy cold room. The result of 
this winter’s anxiety and exposure was an inflammatory rheu- 
matism, which lasted me through nine weeks of the spring. 
And so on to the end of a whole chapter that might be writ- 
ten of this kind of life. 

Before I had fully recovered my health I received an invi- 
tation to take charge of a society at E., a few miles from the 
city. The village was only a few years old, but of great pro- 
spective importance; the society was small in number, but 
large in variety and weight of character. A few of the best 
families I have ever known had early settled there, and had 
left their impression on the whole place. They had started 
this liberal religious movement at the village hall, with the 
expectation that they would soon outgrow it and be able to 
build a church. When I went there these anticipations 
seemed to be well founded. But suddenly the tide of emi- 
gration from Boston ceased, or was turned to another part of 
the town, and I think there was not another house built dur- 
ing the two years of my residence there. In this we were 
all greatly disappointed. Here I had a free pulpit and a 
united society, but none of the expected growth on which 
the whole movement was based. I struggled along for two 
years, and then resigned. Here again was what is generally 
called a failure; but as I now look back upon those years, 
and see how they affected the currents of my thought and 
feeling, how they introduced me to the companionship of 
some of the choicest spirits of New England, I am devoutly 
thankful even for the whole experience, sadly as it termi- 
nated, 

Here my eldest daughter was married, and my second son 
received into the family of a very dear old friend to prepare 
for college. Five were left to be provided for, and we were 
to go out into the world to begin again. Whither? and to 
what purpose? This repeated question grows more appal- 
ling as we grow older and increase this kind of experience. 
Again I am not ready to answer the question, and so will 
speak more fully of this important period. The outward life 
of any person is of little account except as an illustration of 
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the public life of his time, or of the public work he is attempt- 
ing to do. 

In the last two years of the first half and the first two of 
the last half of this nineteenth century there seemed to be a 
general culmination of all kinds of institutions, influences, 
and opinions. Previous to 1848 there had been a long peri- 
od of restless, aimless agitation in Church and State in Eu- 
rope and in this country. Society had long been drifting 
away from its old moorings, many signals had been set fora 
pilot, but none appeared with credentials to inspire confi- 
dence, or with power to take the helm. Some would say, 
“Lo, here ;” and others, “ Lo, there :” and excited companies 
were seen running in every direction. All was chaotic, and 
seemed to answer no one great purpose. At last crystalliza- 
tion commenced around the principles of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity. These words meant something at this time. 
“Liberty,” in opposition to all kinds of arbitrary, despotic 
authority. “Equality,” equal rights before the law. “ Fra- 
ternity,” recognition of social obligations, brotherhood of 
races and nations, co-operation instead of the reckless com- 
petition that was crushing out and destroying such multi- 
tudes of men everywhere. All at once these electric words 
seemed to kindle the hearts of whole nations into a flame. 
Great standing armies and fortifications all turned against 
Louis Philippe. He fled from his back door in disguise, a 
wandering exile. Light broke out from the darkest places; 
even the Pope turned reformer. Austria, Prussia, Italy, Na- 
ples, Sicily, Bavaria, Switzerland, in fact, all Europe was con- 
vulsed by the new spirit. The noblest men in France were 
placed in the highest public positions. The great-headed 
Mazzini, and the great-hearted Garibaldi, and the eloquent- 
lipped Kossuth, who devoted both head and heart to the 
cause of liberty,—all such men everywhere came to the 
front as leaders of the new movement. Never before had 
there been such a general awakening, such a deep moral en- 
thusiasm for a new condition of society. 

At the same time the same influence began to pervade our 
American life. We began to feel exceedingly ashamed of be- 
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ing ruled by a little slaveholding oligarchy. We put a new 
party into possession of our government that promised to 
resist the aggressions of this faction, and throw our whole 
influence on the side of our national principles. This old 
Whig Party was composed of the best materials the country 
afforded, and we had every reason to rejoice.in its victory. 
Thus at home and abroad the closing years of this half cen- 
tury seemed auspicious to liberty, justice, and all the great 
interests of humanity. 

Soon, however, a re-action commenced both here and in 
Europe, and was followed by a corresponding degradation 
and ruin. Every hope seemed to be blighted in the general 
moral subserviency to political power and material interests. 
The perjured Louis Napoleon led off in Europe by wholesale 
slaughter and banishment, the slave power here became tri- 
umphant through the very party that was elected to oppose 
it, the greatest men bowed before it, the infamous fugitive 
slave law was passed, and the free States were made hunting- 
grounds for our Southern masters. The old traitors to liber- 
ty in Rome were re-established by French bayonets. Russia 
and Austria combined to replace the old feudal tyranny in 
Hungary. The great Hungarian, with his whole soul aflame 
with the spirit of freedom, went to England to plead for sym- 
pathy and assistance, and found no response from her gov- 
ernment. He came here to awaken us to the importance of 
this trying hour. Congress gave him politic and formal com- 
pliments, but the nation would do nothing in his behalf that 
would endanger its ruling interests. Never was there such a 
sacred eloquence as his, such appeals to all the higher nature 
of men, as he made to us and the English people. In what 
was called “The Cradle of American Liberty,” Faneuil Hall, 
he wanted us to leave out the word “American,” and say 
simply “Liberty,” —liberty as a principle, the same for all 
nations and races of men. By so many illustrations from 
history, experience, and all the great principles of political 
economy, he tried to show us all how narrow and short- 
sighted was our present policy, how truly the real interests 
of each were the real interests of all. The great leaders in 
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the anti-slavery cause thundered and lightened in the same 
direction ; but all seemed to be in vain. It was the darkest 
period that had come upon the world in a whole century. A 
systematic demoralization had commenced. The pulpit and 
press had changed their tone to suit the leaders of sects and 
parties, and the re-action was everywhere complete. France, 
which for centuries had stood at the head of the civilized 
world, the central light and glory of Europe, at last bartered 
away everything for her material interests and personal pleas- 
ures, and settled down into the quiet of a most contemptible 
despotism. 

England had stood aloof from the struggling nations of 
Europe, had repressed her instincts of humanity, her gener- 
ous sympathies for the cause of freedom, and thus allowed 
the perjured tyrants to gain an ascendancy. She threw away 
her best opportunity of extending her moral influence over 
those nations, and binding them to her forever. She sacri- 
ficed everything that has ever been held sacred on earth for 
trade and commerce. Our position was as much worse as 
our pretensions were greater. Our fugitive slave law was 
published in various nations and languages, and oppressors 
everywhere saw that a people who, against all their moral 
and religious convictions, against all the principles on which 
their own national existence was based, against all the prin- 
ciples for which their fathers lived and died, would make and 
enforce such a law as that, would submit to anything which 
they thought for their present interests, and therefore that 
no interference, no defense of international laws, were to be 
expected or feared from this quarter. So general, so appall- 
ing was this fanaticism of evil, that many individuals were 
overwhelmed with humiliation and shame, many others burst 
out into a rage of indignation that could not be quenched or 
even suppressed. My own position and feelings in regard to 
these things may be most clearly seen in the following ex- 
tract from an address delivered and published February, 1852: 


“When the re-actionists see that men are almost wholly given to 
idolatry, to an exclusive mammon worship, that they have Jost their 
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faith and moral courage, that the chivalric, self-sacrificing, heroic 
spirit is dying out of society in the universal presence of the com- 
mercial spirit, they have nothing to fear. When they hear men rid- 
iculing all as fools and fanatics who preach obedience to a higher 
law than that of the selfish and profligate politicians, who place the 
rights of humanity above the rights of property, and see that there 
is something better than peace and comfort, — when they hear this 
in the most advanced portion of the earth, they may well see that 
their success is assured, that if they can silence or brand with oblo- 
quy the few fanatics of the time their way is all clear before them. 

“Oh, my friends, when I compare past ages with the present, in 
this respect, I feel a degree of disappointment and humiliation that 
I cannot express. I feel that I should be willing to give up all that 
we have gained for that noble, disinterested, heroic spirit we have 
lost. I feel that we are purchasing peace and comfort at the most 
terrible sacrifices. I feel that the public mind and heart is para- 
lyzed by this all-pervading selfishness and sensuality. I hear men 
on all occasions, both in speech and action, implying that there is 
no good so great, nothing so sacred as, property ; that moral cow- 
ardice is wisdom and prudence ; that there is nothing that they will 
not sacrifice on the altar of mammon, —till I begin to feel as if 
Satan had already got possession of the world, and we were living 
under some demoniac spell which we have lost the power to break. 

“When I think what a general absence of all great principles 
there is in politics and religion, what a tame, servile, sordid, ener- 
vating, compromising spirit pervades modern society, I do not see 
from what quarter any effectual resistance is to be expected. I do 
not see where the encroachments of any kind of oppression are to 
be stopped. And this thought oppresses me beyond endurance. I 
feel that there is such a thing as divine anger, as a holy war; and 
that the time has come for it to commence. Oh, that some Peter 
the Hermit would arise, and preach up a crusade against the 
monied feudalism of this age that is so rapidly enslaving even the 
greatest minds and corrupting the noblest hearts, —a crusade to 
take and guard the holy sepulchres of politics and religion from far 
more dangerous foes than Turks or heathens. 

“A man whom Dr. Johnson once reproved for following a useless 
and demoralizing business, said in excuse, ‘You know, doctor, that 
I must live.’ This brave old hater of everything mean and hate- 
ful coolly replied, that ‘he did not see the least necessity for that.’ 
And so I would say to those who are now for giving up everything 
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for peace and life, who are daily sacrificing all their highest convic- 
tions and sympathies to their business and interests, there is no 
necessity at all for your living. The world would be better off 
without you. If you cannot live without smothering all that is 
noble, generous, and manly within you, you can die. There are 
many things that are better than life, for which life should be freely 
sacrificed ; and if you are so corrupted that you cannot see and 
feel this truth, the sooner you die the better: you will only be cor- 
rupting others. There is not the least necessity for your living. 
Those who think that they must live at any price, that they must 
have peace and physical comfort and luxury, are already dead as 
men ; and it is the multitudes of such persons that give society its 
present tone and character. Oh! if there is nothing better than 
what men are now generally living for; if there is nothing better 
for men than to eat and drink and enjoy themselves, then I, for 
one, have lived long enough. I am tired of the world and all its 
concerns. But it may be asked what I would have men do; if I 
would have them engage in a war against the usurpers and op- 
pressors. And I answer, No: not a war of the common kind, 
where we cannot face the real tyrants, but only their poor hireling 
dupes and tools ; though I do not regard any war as half so great 
an evil as that state of society which makes not even life worth con- 
tending for. No: we have but to change the purpose and spirit of 
our life to make war unnecessary, to raise up a power which no 
tyranny could long withstand. But so long as we occupy our pres- 
ent moral position, so long as we show ourselves ready to give up 
everything to our interests, so long as our highest watchwords are 
peace and union, there will be war, —war of the worst kind, war 
upon all the rights of men, war upon all that renders life worth pos- 
sessing and defending. 

“A single instance is sufficient to show what this power is that 
we so greatly need, and how it is dreaded by the enemies of free- 
dom. The despots of Europe, hedged around as they are with 
bayonets, fear one poor helpless exile who truly represents great 
principles, who has the heart, the faith, the spirit of a man in him, 
so much that the whole power of their diplomacy and money is 
used to slander him, and thus destroy his influence. Now, suppose 
this nation as truly represented and stood by the same principles, 
suppose we all had the same incorruptible, indomitable, heroic 
spirit, could we not cause the international laws to be respected 
without war? Would not war be the last thing thought of? Could 
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we not express our thoughts upon international questions, could we 
not say our souls were our own, if we had any, without counting 
the cost? Tyrants and dastards, knowing their own weakness, 
never fear dastards. It is true, God-fearing men only,—men and 
nations who have great principles to defend and brave souls to de- 
fend them, — that they fear. 

“We see, then, why the nations have fallen, what our difficulty 
and danger is, and why we are so afraid of war. Just in propor- 
tion as we become men, and learn to value and respect the rights 
of men, the causes and probabilities of war will be diminished. 
We must be something, and feel that we have something worth con- 
tending for, before we can have any true and lasting peace at home 
or abroad.” 


UNDISMANTLED. 
BY MRS. L. J. K. GIFFORD. 


WitHovutr form can we image existence? 
Or can we say, I believe 

In a life which is state or condition 
Which likeness we cannot conceive? 


I have tried with my fancy to picture 
What spirit dismantled should be ; 

But ever, in warm-tinted earth robes, 
The vision arises to me. 


I have tried, in the depths of my being, 
To feel this condition or state ; 

But if I would know deyond nature, 
I bear me a power to create. 
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So I lay down the thought as too painful, 
And clasp in my knowledge a bliss, 
And hope that the life of the future 
Is typed by the being of this. 


Ah, how should I know me as spirit! 
To myself but a stranger I’d be: 

I should grope for some tangible token 
To prove the identical me. 


And I feel in my heart that I utter 
The hope of the great human heart, 

When I say, I believe we would gladly, 
When life here in time shall depart, 


Strike hands again with thanksgiving, 
As we reach the eternal shore, 

With these old-time servants, our bodies, 
As one with us evermore. 


I know it is hard for cold science 
To accept the phenomena here, 

But the teaching of Christ’s blessed gospel 
Puts hope in place of our fear, 


And gives us a Lord that is risen, 

With a life which he says is our part ; 
And utters responses of gladness 

To this cry of the human heart. 


We offer this much of thanksgiving, 
For this gift of our bodies in time : 
That gladly again we would take them, 
As garments of life more sublime. 


Freed of sin, —if you will, — disencumbere:l 
Of the weights and clogs of the earth ; 

Washed clear of disease, to a whiteness, 
Transfigured by heavenly birth. 
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THE NECESSITY OF SIN. 


BY JOSEPH MAY. 


THE most important and most honorable duty which the 
Unitarian body has performed has not been, in the opinion of 
some, that suggested by its name. Its best work has been 
to vindicate an elevated idea of human nature. 

The problem of sin, which has agitated the theological 
world always, and which is, perhaps, in a certain way, the 
spring of religion, which is prosecuted as a remedy, has been 
rudely solved, under the weight of sin’s wide-spread hateful- 
ness and pain, by the assertion of the utter viciousness of 
the soul’s propensities, and our consequent utter offensive- 
ness to God, and dependence on his mercy for anything bet- 
ter than endless misery. And although common sense, dis- 
cerning the goodness there is in the world, and recognizing 
the actual character of its own sentiments, instinctively re- 
jects, or eludes, the verdict, this theory is still the one which 
lies at the basis of the whole scheme prevalent in the Ortho- 
dox Church. Christianity, instead of being presented as a 
beneficent code of religion and ethics, is the scheme by 
which God contrives to evade and avert the consequences of 
this general human apostasy and rebellion. 

So do men believe what they want to, and what they are 
equal to, despite all higher illumination! The existence and 
stability of the popular scheme of the Atonement is a stand- 
ing proof that men can comprehend and accept only such 
truth as they are ready for. Give them more, or better, and 
they distort or metamorphose it. The Fijis used the mis- 
sionaries’ plow as a fetich. 

Now against this horrible representation of human nature, 
and in defense of the natural sentiment of our hearts, which 
_ persist in declaring that—the wickedness of the world, its 
Sodoms and Gomorrahs, its New Yorks and Viennas, to the 
contrary notwithstanding —we are zot “wholly prone to 
evil,” and ave “health in us,” our fathers nobly battled. 
6 
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They saw, perhaps through a glass, a deeper truth ; and time 
is vindicating their intuition. The heresy of Arminius, which 
was their reproach, is the real gospel of the present day. 


“ Blessed are they who see and yet believe not: 
Yea, blest are they who walk on graves, and yet 
Believe none dead.” 


That men are actually bad is one thing. That they were 
essentially bad would be another. It was a strong vision 
which, a few generations ago, could see, even darkly, this 
distinction. 

But in disputing the latter of these two propositions, some 
have fallen into a natural error. In maintaining the honor of 
human nature they have forgotten that it is the Ideal which 
they were vindicating, and so have reached a solution sweeter 
and more encouraging, no doubt, yet perhaps as imperfect as 
the popular one. Human nature is, in fact, no more wholly 
good than wholly bad. 

The distinction we must draw, then, is this: human nature 
is zdeally holy; ie., this is the condition corresponding to 
God’s idea in us. But, actually, human nature is imperfect, 
sinful. This is the practical fact. In other words, the xor- 
mal condition of the heart is holiness, for the normal is the 
ideal ; the zatural condition is sinfulness, the natural being 
that in which we actually find it. : 

But just what do we mean by this? I say, our natural 
condition is sinfulness. I do not, certainly, mean that we 
are full of sin, but that there is a natural bias of the heart 
towards sin. Now, what is sin? The answer to this ques- 
tion will really clear up the whole matter. 

Essentially, sin is this: the preference of our own will to 
the will of God. That is to say, the preference of what is 
agreeable to our selfish inclinations over that which God, the 
Ideal of Holiness, calls on us to desire, do, or bear. 

Observe these terms closely. Sin is not the choice of evil 
for its own sake, and such choice of the bad is zo¢ a charac- 
teristic of human nature. It zs the characteristic of a being 
possessed of appetites and passions to desire to gratify those 
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propensions. It is the ‘characteristic of a being endowed 
with sensibilities to prefer to avoid effort and suffering. It 
is natural that a being low in its moral development should 
not value the joys of virtue at their true worth. But it is 
not sinfulness but diabolism, not Humanity, but Satan, that 
says, in Milton’s words, — 


“Evil, be thou my Good.” 


The prevalent view of sin has, however, given it this sig- 
nification of the choice of evil for evil’s sake, — because it is 
evil,—and has thus charged diabolism instead of sinfulness 
upon human nature. I resent the charge. I deny such an 
element in our nature. I assert that our natural dispositions 
are good ; or, at least, that we have the capacity to love the 
good, and that we choose evil, not because we love ev7/, but 
because we weakly accept it in the desire to gain some object 
of desire, or through defect of moral vision. But we must 
allow that in us all the primary tendency — the first thought 
—is to gratify self; to prefer self to God, gratification to 
duty ; and that the state of heart which prefers God and duty 
is an acquisition; it is the result of experience, self-inspec- 
tion, and self-culture. 

I think it must be confessed by all that this latter state- 
ment is true. And not only so, but all will presently allow 
that the dignity which we all desire to find in ourselves even 
depends on this. We are honored only by what we do in our 
own independent power. The child feels that what he accom- 
plishes himself is what deserves commendation. So if our 
preference of the good to the agreeable, of duty to self-grati- 
fication, of God to self, were an endowment, if it cost nothing 
to attain it, we should feel that, however beautiful to see, it 
did us no honor. The glory would belong to him who en- 
dowed us ; and as passive recipients, while we had grace, we 
should have no dignity. And hence the condition ascribed 
to Adam and Eve in the story of Eden is pleasing to contem- 
plate, but in no sense creditable or dignifying to them. Vir- 
tue, which is the independent choice of right, and because it 
is such,—this alone is honorable. For it implies the high 
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capacity to apprehend the excellence of goodness, and to 
choose it, when pleasure, indolence, or suffering point another 
way. It is after the agony in the garden that greatness of 
soul appears in a “ Father, thy will be done.” 

Free will, then, becomes a necessity of our constitution, 
and the possibility of sin is its result, or converse. 

But we may look at the question from another side. Sin 
appears, on reflection, strange as it may seem, to be the nec- 
essary motive-power of the moral universe, such as God has 
made it. I mean by this that, accepting his plan as that of a 
moral creation progressing from lower stages of development 
to higher, this force in which sin consists is the only impel- 
ling power which could ensure man’s co-operation in the 
plan. 

I still use the word “sin” in its proper sense of the prefer- 
ence of self, devotion to self. Let us then see what is prac- 
tically needed in a world like ours. 

We are in an imperfect moral and spiritual condition. The 
object of life is (or it has none conceivable) to perfect that 
condition. It will become perfect when the high, unselfish 
impulse of love, love to God, to man, to the right, has wholly 
taken possession of us and lifted us above selfishness and all 
possible solicitations to evil. The conformity to God’s ideas, 
which such a motive would ensure, would develop all these 
ideas, and make the world and the race of men what he in- 
tends. Perfect unselfishness and devotion to the general 
good, which is the principle of love, practically regarded, 
would produce perfect prosperity and perfect happiness. And 
this is the ideal animating force, that which would be the 
motive of our activities were God’s idea realized. 

But in an imperfect state this cannot be. The Ideal is in 
abeyance that it may be reached by a safer route than direct 
endowment. This latter would, as we have seen, produce 
innocence, -— we want holiness. The true principle of activ- 
ity is what life is to bring us to. 

But, meantime, the world must go on. Moral and mental 
progress depend largely on worldly progress and activity. 
And if men were to wait inactive until they felt the control- 
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ling impulse of the higher principle, Love, they would stag- 
nate and die. We are to learn the true principle of life by 
living and acting. We must be impelled, and compelled, to , 
act; to prosecute life until we discover and accept its true 
principle. 

How, then, shall we be thus urged to activity? What 
force shall keep the world in action while its higher, its true 
idea is developing ? 

I see no other but that which is the essence of sin,—namely, 
selfishness. It is difficult to conceive a moral being destitute 
of this principle; and it obviously furnishes precisely the 
practical incentive to prosecute life which is needed. And 
for the purposes of practical affairs, under the checks and 
balances of conflicting interests, it proves itself substantially 
sufficient. Unwittingly to ourselves, it yet has the effect, 
generally speaking, to make each of us do his proper duty, 
according to the great providential system of the division of 
labor. Life would go on in perfection, if all men lived with 
reference only to the purposes of God in it, which are, or 
which include, the development of the physical and of the 
moral world, and the welfare of mankind. If all individuals 
sought only these aims, habitually considering what the Lord 
would have them to do, what would benefit others, what 
was just and only just towards themselves, life would be an 
easy, happy, heavenly thing. 

But success in practical affairs depends largely on effi- 
ciency, and not wholly. on goodness, Skill, though fraudu- 
lently exercised, may get one money or position. Indeed, if 
all one wants is worldly rewards, he can perhaps get them 
quickly, and get them in disproportion to his deserts, rather 
by dishonest than by honest paths. It is speculators and 
the unscrupulous that make gigantic fortunes in a day. God 
gives honest service abundant reward, but not at the rate we 
often see men getting rich. If you want an honorable liveli- 
hood and competency, study God’s laws of trade and adjust 
your efforts skillfully to these. If you want a vast, dispro- 
portionate heap, whether you deserve it or not, conspire with 
fellow-knaves to corner stocks or control markets. 
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And so it turns out, that in default of the motive of love, 
the motive of self-promotion furnishes a practical power of 
stimulation for the pursuits of life. Every object may be 
pursued from either motive, love for God’s plan, or self-love. 
The oppositions of contradictory interests provide the cor- 
rective for the mischief which unchecked selfishness would 
cause ; and thus a world in which every individual seeks his 
own goes on, as to practical results, much as it would if each 
regarded only the good of all. Only the sweetness, the 
beauty of living, are trampled under foot, men rending each 
other ! 

What, now, shall be the treatment of the case? Visibly, it 
seems to me, that which is only of late being suggested, the 
hygienic. We must not approach mankind as a great fester- 
ing mass of wickedness which a little added vision and will- 
power may instantaneously purify. We have something more 
to do than merely to lift a curtain. We are to develop an 
organic principle, in order to restore functional equilibrium. 
The substitution of the higher motive is not by gift, but by 
growth, and it must therefore be a work of time. 

But it is a certain work, and one in which all the divine 
forces and laws are with us. We need not be in a hurry, 
with the world or with ourselves, if we are only honestly dili- 
gent. We can only, for ourselves, appreciate the higher mo- 
tive as we outgrow the lower. And in society we must not 
merely estimate the agencies working directly to moral ends, 
but remember that whatever we do to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of human beings, physically and mentally as well as 
morally and spiritually, whatever we do to cure poverty, 
disease, ignorance, —is just so much done to extirpate sin. 
It is of no use to objurgate the diseased eye-ball: we must 
cure it, and perhaps the nerve behind it, before we can call 
on the man to see. To practice seeing may be a direct exer- 
cise which men can take up; and we may well demand of 
them more virtues than they practice. But never till we see 
that sin, though not an organic constituent of our nature, is 
yet a necessary characteristic of its present condition, as an 
organic deficiency or a functional disturbance, and so treat it 
constitutionally, can we hope for steady advances. 
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In this respect the indiscriminate view of human excel- 
lence requires modification almost as much as the equally 
indiscriminate and more popular notion of its total vicious- 
ness. And a great demand of the time is, therefore, a scien- 
tific theory of moral hygienics. 


‘OF BOOKS AND READING. 
BY FRANCIS T. WASHBURN. 


One of the most important parts of our modern life is 
reading ; and of all nations our own is most given to it. If 
one ingenious at statistics were to reckon up the number of 
hours daily spent by this nation in reading, we should be 
amazed, I imagine, at the result. And reading forms a very 
large part of our life, not only for the quantity of time we 
give to it, but for the quality of our life during that time. 
Our whole life from the lowest to the highest, up to the deep- 
ent and holiest thought and feeling, is affected by what we 
read. And yet, when we consider how much our natures are 
affected by it, it is painful to see what a general lack of care 
and apathy of conscience there is in the matter. People, 
wise and prudent and conscientious in other ways, frequently 
take little thought either of what they read themselves, or of 
the reading of those over whom they have charge. But yet 
reading forms a large part of their lives, and the moral and 
religious importance of it can hardly be exaggerated. We 
may say confidently that the same time now spent in reading, 
if it were rightly directed, would lift this nation to a height 
of intelligence, wisdom, and Christian thought never yet at- 
tained by any people. Or to take a more direct and personal 
view of it, there is not one of us who might not by a wiser 
direction of his reading become much better than he is, and 
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better in every way, morally and religiously, as well as other- 
wise. 

It is hard for our imaginations to go back to those aborigi- 
nal times when there were no books, no alphabet; when 
action, gesture, and the living voice were the only means of 
expressing and conveying the inward spirit. When the sav- 
age first made a mark whose meaning could be recognized by 
another, there began an epoch in human history second only 
to that other epoch which began when the first articulate word 
fell from human lips. Few things in human history are more 
mysterious than the rise and development of letters, and it 
would be interesting, if one had the knowledge, to trace them 
back to the verge of history, and then with the imagination 
to divine their obscure origin. But however obscure the ori- 
gin of letters and buoks in the order of time may be, we 
know very well their essential origin, that they are all of 
them sprung from the human mind. And though this seems 
too simple to insist upon, it is yet worth while to assert it, 
for there is a great deal of superstition current about books, 
not only about the Bible, but about the classics, and even 
about some of our modern books. All books have men 
behind them. Through them we look into the spirits of 
their authors. As has been well said, “ Books are the letters 
of our fellow-men to us,” and until we get a human sympathy 
with a book, and feel the touch of nature which makes us kin 
with its author, we have not half learned what it contains. 
The human spirit is the highest thing known to our experi- 
ence; and though our faith rises to higher objects, yet it is 
only through our humanity that we are able to conceive the 
Holy One; and it is only through books that we can learn the 
fullness and the height of our human nature, as manifested 
in the history of humanity. Only by books can we become 
acquainted with those chosen ones whom God has sent into 
the world to lift their brethren up to their own height. 

Books add another human world to this one in which we 
move about, — another world, with like variety of good and 
bad in it, with like thoughts, passions, doubts, hopes, despairs, 
and faiths; and in dealing with that world of books, we are 
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subject to like conditions, exposed to like dangers, and in 
need of like virtue, prudence, and faith as in dealing with this 
world of human beings around us. 

But there are some great differences between the world of 
books and the world of men. In our society with books 
there is less of reciprocity than in our society with living 
persons. The author, distant in time or space, acts through 
his book upon us, but we cannot act upon him, unless there 
may be, which I will not deny, a mystical intercourse of spir- 
its, even when distant from each other. But leaving such 
mystical possibilities out of account, there is a lack of reci- 
procity in our relations with the books we love compared 
with our relations with the people we love. The author can 
move, instruct, quicken and inspire ws, but we cannot affect 
him. He can give to us, but we cannot give to him. There 
is a lack of that interplay of thought and sympathy and 
affection which the society of friends gives us. In that way, 
certainly, a friend is more precious than a book, and the 
place of a friend cannot be supplied by a book. But on the 
other hand, the society of books has this advantage over the 
society of men, that it is much less confined. For our 
friends, we are confined to our own generation, and pretty 
much to our own neighborhood, but there are no such limits 
to our friendship with our fellow-men through books. They 
bring us into association with all lands, and all races, and all 
the ages. They bring within our reach the chosen ones from 
all the innumerable multitude of humanity, the sweetest and 
most musical, the wisest, bravest, holiest of mankind. Thus 
the society into which we are brought by means of books is 
more universal than our society with living men can be. 

The use of books is twofold: first, to gain a knowledge 
and experience of the universe, of the world and of men; and, 
second, thereby to unfold our natures, and rise to our high- 
est, that so we may best glorify God and serve man. By 
learning how the world is made, and what its laws are, and 
what it contains, and by becoming friends through their 
books with the sovereign spirits of the world, we become 
larger and worthier men. In Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister,” 
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one of the characters says to another, “There seems, as it 
were, a presentiment of all the universe to lie in you, which 
by the harmonious touch of poetry is awakened and unfold- 
ed.” Such is the action of great spirits affecting our natures 
through their books. The poet gives us his melody or har- 
mony, and awakens something responsive within us. The 
law-giver points out the moral conditions by which human 
societies exist, and helps to make us organic members of 
society. The moralist shows us the finer conditions of exist- 
ence, and puts morality within our reach. The saint mani- 
fests to us his holy spirit, and quickens within us the unself- 
ish love of man and God. 

Such are the blessings which good books bring to those 
who love them. But there are-bad books as well as good. 
There is as much diversity in books as in men, and as much 
need for us to choose the good as in the case of men. A 
man is known by the books he reads, as well as by the com- 
pany he keeps, and association with books affects us like asso- 
ciation with men ; though with this difference, that while we 
may honestly associate with the vicious, if we be stronger 
than they, in the hope of helping them to become better, we 
can have no such worthy motive in associating with bad 
books, for we cannot influence a book,— it is the book which 
influences us. We must apply to books the same tests which 
we apply to men, and rate them by our own perception, and 
by the judgment of our neighbors, and the general judgment 
of mankind. Especially let us beware of trusting to the 
titles of books. There is no cheaper way of gaining favor 
for a book than by giving it a taking title, and there is no 
surer way of going wrong than to value books by their titles. 
When a medicine professes to be a cure-all, it is presumptive 
evidence of quackery, and when a book has a pretentious 
title, it is well to look sharply at it. 

It is the great advantage of old books over new, that they 
have been weighed in the judgments of different generations, 
and found worthy; and so in them we are not liable to be de- 
ceived by any passing fashion or whimsy of our own or of the 
times. When we take up an author who is current still after 
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centuries of age we feel that we have in him something of 
the permanent part of human nature, something approaching 
the immortal. Your newspaper grows old in less than a 
week ; it reflects in a hasty sketch the passing events of the 
day. The psalm of a Hebrew poet lives through the centu- 
ries ; it reflects the immortal depths of the human soul; as 
it grows older, it renews its strength; it spreads over the 
whole round world, and enters and abides in millions of hu- 
man hearts. 

There are some practical difficulties which most of us 
experience in this matter of rcading, and first of all is that 
for which we may quote the Preacher, though perhaps with a 
different meaning from his, “Of making of many books there 
is no end.” Eager for study, eager to lean everything and to 
sweep the whole field of literature, we are staggered at the 
sight of so many books, and not only at the multitude of 
books already written, but at the multitude continually ap- 
pearing. There is something terrifying to the mind in the 
thought of so many books, and I have no doubt that many 
people are frightened away from reading by despair of ever 
being able with their limited time to make any impression 
upon this vast bulk; and to an eager mind there must 
always be something disheartening in the thought of so many 
books which he will have to pass by. But there is one sim- 
ple rule by which we may largely overcome this difficulty, 
and get a kind of mastery over the multitude of books, and 
that is, always to read the best book in any department first. 
If when the great Napoleon was living, one had wished to 
learn the art of war, he would have learned it of him, if he 
could have got him for a teacher. And yet there were other 
soldiers, privates, corporals, lieutenants, and generals, too, 
perhaps, who would have been glad of a pupil — of some one 
to listen to their talk. But if once we had learned what 
Napoleon knew of war, we should need few lessons from the 
smaller men. But if we began at the other end, we might 
listen for centuries, and not learn what the Great Captain 
would teach us in a year, and learning from him would ren- 
der learning from the rest needless. So it is with books, 
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Books are men at one remove, and it makes all the difference 
which end we begin at, with the great books or the little 
books. If we constantly seek out and study the greatest 
men, in any department, we shall find that having read them, 
we can safely dispense with a multitude whom they include 
and whom they go beyond, and we shall find that we have 
learned something more than we could have learned if we 
had read all the rest besides. There are, for instance, some 
men who study theology all their lives, and yet know less of 
divine things than some who are acquainted with one or two 
of the great religious books, because the former have asso- 
ciated with a multitude of inferior spirits, and the latter with 
some of the highest. And it is the same in all other depart- 
ments. The true scholar always seeks the best book first. 
That acquired, he takes the next book. We should try to 
get over our ambition to sweep over a large territory of print, 
— that is a mechanical ambition. 

To become acquainted with any special department of 
thought, it is a wise rule to read first the most famous book 
extant in that department, and next the best reputed current 
book on the same subject. Thus we get the ancient learn- 
ing, which has stood the wear of time, and the modern learn- 
ing, which may have added the fruits of more recent thought 
and study to the older thought. And if we constantly choose 
the best, though we may read only a dozen books in all our 
lives, we shall find in them unfathomed riches. 

Then there is the kindred difficulty of want of time. We 
‘should like to read, we think, but we have no time. That is 
something which, if it be true, we cannot wholly get over, 
but we can largely get over it, in the same way as before, by 
making it a point to read the best books. They take little 
time to read, and a line or two of a great author will fre- 
quently last us a week to think upon. The great authors 
save our time, they are so compact and so full of meaning. 
The Bible, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton,—such books as 
these we need only read for a few minutes daily, and yet be 
continually exercised, instructed, and strengthened by them. 
But this want of time is very commonly a pretence with 
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which we flatter and excuse ourselves. We have no time for 
the great masters ?— how much time do we spend upon the 
newspaper, how much upon the hasty writings of the periodical 
press? Let us be plainer with ourselves. When we say we 
have no time, we frequently mean we have no taste. But we 
ought to have the taste, we ought to prefer the masterpieces 
to the careless scratches which to-morrow will help to make 
a fire. And to acquire a purer and stronger taste, we need to 
diet our minds a little. If we like unwholesome better than 
wholesome bread, and are yet aware of the wrong we are 
doing to our health in eating bad bread, we eat good bread, if 
we can get it, on principle for a year or two, and then we find 
the unwholesome bread distasteful to us. And in music or 
painting, if a man has a weak or poor taste, let him become 
acquainted with the masterpieces, and by doing that he will 
gain a higher point of view, a higher standard with which to 
compare the rest. And so it is with books. The way to get 
a good and strong and pure taste in books is to read the best 
books. That gives us a conscience on the subject. 

There is another difficulty which was once great, but which 
cheap printing and the increase of wealth have reduced to a 
minimum, and that is the difficulty of procuring books. No 
one nowadays who is really in earnest on the subject, but can 
borrow or buy the greatest books ; for it is a comforting fact 
that the best books are becoming the cheapest, and for a few 
days’ wages a laboring man can now buy almost a library of 
the most precious authors, besides what he can borrow. 

If we will only have the strength and virtue to seek out, 
and read, and love the best authors, we shall arrive at the 
practical solution of this question of reading. In that way, 
we may safely dispense with a multitude of inferior books, 
and we shall gain a pure taste which wiil replace our liking 
for inferior books. We should always have by us some good 
author, whom we must recognize as our superior, that by 
familiarity with him we may become his friend, and learn to 
love him. So may we rise toward the highest thought and 
life attained by mankind. 
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A SERMON. BY RUSH R. SHIPPEN. 


“This is the day the Lord hath made: let us rejoice and be glad in 
it.’ — PSALM cxviii. 24. 

AT an autumnal convention some years since the chilling 
wind, lowering clouds, and fast-falling rain seemed to threaten 
a thin attendance and a dull, spiritless occasion. Greeting a 
friend at the church door with the casual remark, “Sorry we 
should have for our meeting so dad a day,” the impressive 
reply from the old man’s devout heart stamped itself inef- 
faceably in memory: “My young friend, there are no bad 
days unless we make them such. All days are good if we 
but use them nobly.” 

Such is one emphatic word of the liberal faith, The old 
theology casts contempt on earthly existence as a weary 
waiting for entrance to the skies. It rescues one-seventh 
part from the world, and gives the Sabbath to the Lord. A 
more practical faith bids the soul begin at once the life eter- 
nal, recognize Monday, Tuesday, and all the rest as sacred 
days, and set apart and distinguish Sunday only that it may 
fill the week with its divine inspiration. On every day that 
dawns it would greet the rising sun with the inspiring word, 
“This is the day the Lord hath made: we will rejoice and be 
glad in it.” 

Consider the days and their worth, and what we may do 
with them to rejoice and be glad. 

In to-day centre the interests of life and the issues of eter- 
nity. The essence of all that makes existence desirable is 
here and now. All the sanctions of religion, the presence of 
God, the companionship of noble spirits, the call of duty, the 
word of Christ, the opportunities of a divine life, may be ours 
to-day. 

Why gild the past with the halo of romance? What 
heroism did it contain that we may not reproduce? Why 
idly mourn its errors? Are we making the new day any bet- 
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ter? It is vain to wander among the ashes and wrecks of 
past failure. The best worth of the past is to inspire and 
guide fresh fidelity. Let its failures warn and its successes 
encourage. Except as its experience instructs, and its living 
spirit enriches to-day, the past is dead! Let it be buried. 

Why waste present hours sighing for a better future? The 
fleeting moments swiftly bear us on. Only by to-day’s dili- 
gence are we prepared to greet the brighter to-morrow when 
it comes. Some wedding feast will invite. But unless our 
oil vessels are filled, and our lamps trimmed and burning, the 
procession will pass, the door shut, and that opportunity van- 
ish forever. 

Too much is the pulpit concerned with distant past and 
future. In the hazy cloud banks of a far away horizon it dis- 
cusses our origin and destiny. It describes Adam and the 
lost Eden rather than man as we find him and the vineyard 
of present work; debates how sin came into the world in- 
stead of how we can get it out; portrays a millennium to 
come instead of the heaven we can find or make. It preaches 
of a vanished time, when the stars sang for joy, instead of 
declaring how, with every fresh sunrise, the rolling spheres 
sing as they usher in the golden aurora. Or it prophesies a 
coming time when humanity shall repeat the angels’ chorus 
that heralded our Saviour’s birth, instead of teaching human- 
ity to-day to sing, “ Peace on earth, good will to men!” 

The times need a mighty sermon of the eternal here and 
now. Not, whence came 1? But, what road am I now trav- 
eling? Not, where shall I be in eternity? But, what am I 
doing to-day? 

Dwelling in the shadows of speculation, the pulpit has 
sadly lost hold of practical men and interests, — turning 
these over to press and platform as if secular and profane. 
Its strength has waned. It needs vitally to grasp the social 
problems of human well being, to disentangle the. perplexi- 
ties that bewilder, and lift the burdens that oppress mankind, 
to emphasize the present hour as the central pivot of all duty 
and destiny, — declaring each day as it passes a judgment 
day for all the past, and a birthday for a nobler future. 
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To-day is a day of judgment. We now stand before the 
bar of Infinite Justice. A cloud of witnesses surrounds us- 
Unseen fingers are inscribing in the book of life the solemn 
testimony of our daily words and deeds. In the logic of 
events character and destiny are alike developing. Each 
soul is steadily going to its “own place” as surely as did 
Judas. The spiritual laws that enfold us search our thoughts 
and try our ways, and are daily separating true souls from 
false, and pronouncing the solemn judgment, “ Depart, ye 
workers of iniquity,” or, “Come, ye blessed of the Father, 
inherit the kingdom.” 

From the birth of time all the ages have been busily mak- 
ing this day what it is. The best experience of the race en- 
riches it. Every false word or deed or wasted hour robs it 
of a glory that might have been. We are to-day the children 
of our past career. We reap as we have sown. The harvest 
may not be all ripened or gathered, yet the seeds and blos- 
soms of other days are coming to their fruitage. To-day 
offers an epitome of the rewards and retributions of eter- 
nity. 

The boy shouts with glee as school-days close, and a new 
era opens filled with bright visions of the manly career. But 
into the new career the boy carries himself. No event can so 
effectively control his destiny as his own spirit. This shall 
turn all fortunes into success or failure. Like children of a 
larger growth, we are forever hoping for some brighter mor- 
row with its fairer fortune or happier destiny. But as Jesus 
rose from the grave saying, “It is I myself,” and the risen 
Christ was the same loving, faithful friend whom John and 
Mary and the rest had known before; so when we wake from 
death’s dark sleep, whatever the new life brings, we shall car- 
ry ourselves into it with all our nobleness or meanness. And 
he who does not, as the weeks and seasons pass on, glorify 
each dawning day with a new hope and progress, and make 
life noble where he is, in vain expects eternity to bring him 
anything better. 

Wherever we go, we find according to what we carry. The 
new life consists not in change of scene or circumstance ; for 
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that may repeat the old life forever. The new life consists 
in new principles and a new spirit of living that shall fill with 
radiance common scenes and familiar places. Though the 
head be pillowed on a stone, faith may see angels ascend- 
ing and descending, and find the house of God and gate of 
heaven. The humblest post of duty may become a Mount 
of Transfiguration, where in the spirit of prayer the counte- 
nance shall change and heaven open. 

To-day may become a fresh birthday for the soul. The 
divine judgments never seal our destiny with a hopeless 
doom. With whatever retribution it brings, the new day, 
with its fresh hope and promise, repeats the Father’s loving 
invitation, “ Come up higher.” 

What blessing comes by apportioning the years into man- 
ageable fragments, breaking up routine and monotony, and 
varying the dull round of dusty work with hours of celestial 
invitation and glimpses of heaven. In the glare of day out- 
ward things engross and monopolize. Too readily we grow 
hard and worldly, enchained by habit, absorbed in things that 
perish. Then drops down upon us the curtain of the night. 
Like weary children we learn our dependence. Earth fades 
from our vision. Heaven, with its canopy of shining stars, 
unfolds upon our view. Our thoughts are sent within and 
above. Holier aspirations awaken the better nature. 

Night, like death itself, checks the mad ambitions, the 
reckless follies of the day; brings a pause in our headlong, 
downward career, summons us to balance accounts, consider 
our course, correct our errors, and begin anew. It breaks 
the fetters of habit, the bondage of the past. Then the new 
day opens the door to a better career, turns a fresh, unsullied 
page in the book of life. 

What blessed ministry of toil, rest, and renewal should 
come to the soul from these alternations of day and night! 
Like the resurrection from the grave, should not each sun- 
rise bring its glad hopes for the soul, where even as in the 
new life fresh chance shall be given and a noble career in- 
vite! “Let not the sun go down upon your wrath,” says the 
ancient word. “Let not the sun rise again,’ we may well 
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add, “upon any false or wicked thought or desire.” Carry 
not into the new day any sin of yesterday. Bury in the 
grave of the night every angry passion, mean hate, and un- 
holy desire. “Forgetting the things that are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those that are before, I press forward,” 
was the heroic resolve of Paul. “Forward” should be the 
ringing watchword of every new day. Let no old failures dis- 
courage and no past successes satisfy. Let us resolve “to 
pitch our nightly moving tent a day’s’ march nearer home.” 
Standing on the threshold of the morning, the reverent and 
aspiring soul should devoutly say, “I behold a new heaven 
and a new earth: the former things are passed away.” 

What shall we do with this day? is ever the religious ques- 
tion. 

I. Consecrate it with thought of the living, present God. 
He who in the beginning said, “Let there be light,” and 
there was light, repeats that miracle with every rising sun. 
God is in no far-off eternity, but here to-day. As the floods 
of new light fill earth and sky, and touch our emotions of 
wonder and beauty, let us bow down and adore the living 
Providence. Moses saw God in the burning bush, and Jesus 
saw him in the lilies’ gorgeous vesture. We fail to read the 
Bible aright when it only carries us back to adore a God who 
from a distant throne came down to Palestine centuries ago, 
and has deserted humanity ever since. Moses and Jesus 
would help us to find the ever-present Father, as real to-day 
in the bush whose beauty flames on our own hillsides, and in 
the blooming lily of our own fair meadows. Prepare to meet 
thy God: not by dying, but by living aright. The pure in 
heart shall see God: not by going into another world, but by 
clearer vision. Purity of heart alone can see him in time or 
eternity. God with us! Let it be no outward profession or 
cold dogma, but the real and substantial thought that shall 
consecrate the day. Whatever its fortunes, the good Father 
presides over them. All things are ordained wisely and well: 
the best is appointed for us, and whatever shall befall is for 
the best to him who rightly accepts and uses it; all things 
work for good to those who love God. He turns even the 
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wrath of man to praise; and while overruling evil for good he 
brings the counsels of the wicked to nought, to those who 
love and serve him, he brings to pass better results than they 
pray for or plan. In the depths of the soul let me only be- 
lieve that a Father’s hand is over me, ordering my steps, 
guiding, educating, blessing, that his infinite wisdom and 
mercy are dealing with me, and how could there be repin- 
ing or querulous complaint? Sacredly as to the altar of 
prayer should we go to every duty, joy, or trial. We should 
be strong in our omnipotent help. We should be calm, con- 
fident, and trustful in the divine guidance. We should re- 
joice and be glad in the day the Lord hath made. 

II. Inspire the day with some high and noble purpose. 
Make it memorable by some good deed done or true word 
spoken. Enrich it with friendly fellowship and devout com- 
muning. Recognize its opportunities that happen alorg our 
wayside walks. Keep open -ear and hospitable heart to its 
best teachings. Order wisely its swiftly passing moments. 
Plan well its toils. Let some orderly system rule its golden 
hours for work and aspiration and spiritual progress. 

We will not paint magnificent visions for the years. What 
can we do with to-day? Be not anxious for the morrow: 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. “My son, are 
there not twelve hours in the day? go, work in my vine- 
yard,” is the divine summons, What glorious opportunity 
does this day offer? Did ever the sun shine more fairly, or 
the fields wear a richer green, or the summer promise a bet- 
ter havest? Above us last night spread the broad canopy of 
the sky. Did ever Chaldean shepherds witness a more gor- 
geous array of the constellations? All the wonders of as- 
tronomy were open to our gaze. We hear of scientific ex- 
plorers of other lands, who make the world resound with 
their fame. But in the marvellous processes of vegetable 
life we have at our doors all the wonders of chemistry. Lie- 
big at Munich and Bunsen at Heidelberg have no advan- 
tage over the promising boy experimenting in our own 
schools. Around our very doors goes on the great drama 
of human progress. Souls lost and won, the poor to help, 
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the sick to heal, the suffering to console, the down-fallen to 
lift up and save. Surely we need not wander to other climes 
to find fit place to play our part in the great drama of human 
destiny. We surround the distant places east and west with 
a gilded halo of romance. But as we cross the sea or wan- 
der afar from home, our souls are disenchanted. The noble- 
ness must be in us, or no longitude or latitude can bring it 
out. 

The Chinese have a proverb, “When you have found a 
day to be idle, then de zd/e a day.” Who has ever found a 
superfluous day to waste! Few things are more pitiful, nay, 
more wicked, than to see a human being on whom time 
hangs heavily, who has to invent trivial device to kz// time. 
In this day of immortal planting, there is no moment to lose. 
How shall we enrich the fleeting moments? The thought of 
this day as it carves itself in deed may tell on the ages. 
What rich experience can we gather? May we not at least 
sow some seed whose flowers and fruits of blessing shall 
bloom and ripen when we are gone? 

III. Let us also enjoy the day as it passes. To use it 
nobly is the best enjoyment. Yet the day is colored with 
the hue of our spirit, clouded or brightened by the atmosphere 
of our own temper. Duty may become hard task-work or 
glorious privilege, the service of God an irksome burden 
or a glad delight. Conscience may be cultivated into cyn- 
icism, and lack the sweetness of faith and love. With but 
one life to live, so brief at best, strange that any should will- 
ingly embitter their days by the cynical, critical, fault-finding 
spirit, peevish and fretful, seeing only trouble on every hand, 
mourning and complaining of the emptiness of existence, 
suspicious of slight, jealous towards man, distrustful of God. 

Alas, that any should complain of life to whom God hath 
offered the loftiest opportunity and hope in the universe ;_be- 
fore whom are spread the boundless realms of truth, wisdom, 
and joy, the riches of history, the wonders of earth and sky, 
the resources of art, the wealth of human society, the invita- 
tions for spiritual growth and divine service. O my brother, 
what more could heaven offer you. Especially ungrateful is 
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the wretched complaining soul that fails to feel thankful for 
the boon of existence, in these passing summer days when 
all nature sends up a perpetual hymn of praise; field and 
garden throw out their waving banners of beauty, the earth 
sends forth from ten thousand flowery urns her fragrant in- 
cense, and all the animate creation is vocal with hymns of 
thanksgiving. : 

“ Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 

For olden time and holier shore ; 


God’s love and blessing then and there 
Are now and here and everywhere.” 





MRS. BROWNING’S “ISABEL’S CHILD.”* 


BY D. E. SNOW. 


THE child was sick. ’Twas as if the day were anxious for 


its sun. Eight days had hope and fear passed in and out the 
mother’s heart. Glad was she that her turn come to watch, 
and pleasant was it to direct the faithful nurse to “wend to 
bed.” 

As was its wont, sleep came to her relief as soon as her 
head touched the pillow, but her slumbers were disturbed. 
The street amp’s glare lent color to her dreams, and the rays 
of a setting sun held her attention till the cold, heavy weight 
of the sick child upon her lap awakened her to conscious- 
ness, 

But it was only a dream. The mother had the child, and 
it slept, and it was not cold or heavy. The mother’s smile 
of love, like heavy dew, sealed its eyelids in a long repose. 

Unconsciously the mother smiled, for herse/f had passed 
into oblivion while the child was on her knees. The dripping 
rain was like “eternity’s unbroken monotone:” one sound, 
like the sigh of the wind or the murmur of a distant sea, 


* Perhaps this article will call the attention of some of our readers to 
the beautiful poem of which it gives an abstract. — Ep. 
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The wind, now silent, and now fierce in its rushing upon the 
trees, — whose “dark hands” are raised as if in self-defense, 
and whose heavy shadows, while struggling with the blast, 
are thrown across the lake,—she hears not. An ordinary 
watcher in the sick-room would have pressed her face against 
the glass to see the “storm was wild,” and with quick ears 
have caught the stroke of the “castle clock,” and wondered 
if morn were near; but all the mother heard during that fear- 
ful night was “the low light breathing of her child.” 

We all have known the contrast between nature without 
and the human soul and human scenes. The home seems 
more peaceful and happy when storms rage without. A 
strange calm sometimes possesses the soul when some great 
outward calamity seems near and we hear its approach. 
Dangerous sickness sometimes gazets rathen than alarms. 

Still as statues are, she and the child appeared; but she 
was not asleep, for a smile was on her face, and it deepened 
as the love flowed into it from its deep fountains ; and “who 
at once can love and rest?” 

There is indeed a restlessness in love. Love holds the 
eyes waking; love heats the blood and sends it coursing 
through the soul with a leaping haste ; love lends strong and 
soft and graceful wings to the imagination ; love brings troops 
of angels down, whose faces beam upon us with superhuman 
radiance ; love brings heaven near to hold its court in our 
room and in our heart: when we Jove we /ive. ' 

The mother’s smile shed light over “cheeks which had 
grown white with an eight days’ weeping,” and revealed her 
sorrow. 

You have also seen the pale, wan, haggard face of pain and 
grief, lighted up by a smile that let you see down into the 
deep furrows which suffering had made, and revealing the 
thinness of the lips, so shrunken as scarce to cover the pearly 
teeth. You have been almost alarmed when there was turned 
upon you that speaking, inquiring, longing, earnest eye, which 
seemed to have behind it an earnest soul, all covered with 
scars and wounds, and anxious for some calm retreat, where 
it might lie down on a soft couch, and hear the gentle voice 
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and step of a kind nurse, and feel in the air inhaled a sooth- 
ing and restorative power. Is there no such retreat and 
nurse and air? Yes, ’tis heaven. 

The mother’s hair had fallen upon her arm, where the child 
rested, warm but pale. The motionless sleeper is seen by 
the light of the smile that shone upon him, like glimpses of 
the moon upon an image “ up a dark cathedral aisle.” 

A sleeping babe! a solemn thing, indeed, with those ele- 
ments within it from the great poisoned fountain, which, 
when they come forth, will disturb its wakings and its slum- 
bers. It sleeps quietly now, as if the sun looked on it, 
and sky and earth and human love were its friends. It is 
bound for immortality ; life first, then death, then life again, 
“good or evil, each sublime.” Good, sublimely beautiful ; 
evil, sublimely sad and awful ; yet now all unconscious of its 
future. Those eyes must feel the scorching flow of “large 
and burning tears.” © That body must grow cold and stiff, 
and be composed at last by tender, gentle hands, if perchance 
a friend survives. That “frail being” must, though now un- 
able to stand alone, “stand at God’s right hand,” with those 
eyes, now closed, lifted up endlessly awake, and “dilated by 
great destinies.” That eye will be fixed on Him, though it 
feels the light and warmth of myriad eyes of angels and sera- 
phim; or that waking eye will see in the “Godless place” 
but one “changeless face,” that shall chill to petrefaction or 
arouse to the wildness of despair. 

The mother prays, and had prayed day by day, and hour 
by hour, and eard the tears fall upon the ground while she 
supplicated. If Ze feels not the “June sunshine,” she will 
shiver. If the child’s cold body rests in earth, a chill will 
penetrate all the ground. If Ze is taken, prayers and sobs 
and tears will take the place of sleep. Death will seem hard, 
and to have her child the first to go she cannot bear. Thou 
art happy, therefore “take not mine only bliss away.” Thus 
she supplicates Him who spreads out “his loving, trans- 
pierced hands to meet all lifted hearts with blessings sweet.” 

Have you never thus cried to God for the life of one who, 
to you, was the sweetest and best of earth? Have your 
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sighs and groans in anticipation of the heavy loss never 
turned into longing prayers to Him who holds life in his 
hand? And have you felt, after the loss had come, the grief 
without the accompanying prayer of hope, and felt the heavy 
load which prayer had stayed up settle down upon you with 
heaviest weight of concentrated sorrow? 

God heard her prayer, and the dropping of her tears. He 
“hears through seraph-songs the sound of tears.” The fever 
has gone, and the mother smiles until her lips move in 
speech. 

She tells the child of God who heard her prayers, and 
fondly anticipates the time when together they shall kneel 
on the earth and give him “thankful praise.” But without 
the storm still rages, yet she knows it not. Her thoughts 
are within, and there the clouds are gone and sunlight plays 
around her future way. Her hopes are brighter from the 
dark contrast of her previous fears. Her heavens look 
bright, and blessings fill the air. Earth itself is warm to 
her tread, for her child’s cold body has not made it chill, 
though many another’s babe lies still beneath the sod. 

Have you not known a dreaded sorrow to be removed be- 
fore it reached you, that, like some portentous cloud charged 
with terrors, seemed rising to the zenith ; but which, in grace- 
ful obedience to its Master, rolls away towards the distant 
horizon, and while you watch it, still doubting, the sunlight 
looks upon you over its edge, and thus changing the dreaded 
object into one of entrancing beauty? Have you never en- 
joyed a long breath and a peaceful mind, as you would a lost 
and recovered treasure? 

The wind still blows and the rain still beats. Let it blow 
and let it beat. What care I! I fear not but the rain will 
cease and the wind be lulled. Summer is coming, and my 
child and I will sit beneath benignant skies, and feel the gen- 
tle breeze upon our cheeks, and smell the perfume of the 
flowers. Two of us will love and love together. “Two hu- 
man loves make one divine.” 

How like the Divine are two human loves! We have 
heard of the luxurious tropics, with their birds of paradise, 
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their groves of golden fruit, their graceful vines, and wild 
and wonderful flowers, and balmy air inviting to repose, and 
of spicy breezes wafting o’er Indian seas the products of 
“ Aarby the blest,”— but more beautiful far and enchanting 
are two human loves making one divine. 

The thunder is added to the wildness of the storm. I fear 
not: it is but the voice of Him who heard my prayers. He 
that heard my prayers will not harm me with his voice. I 
detect as with a new sense the love and gentleness beneath 
the harsh exterior. 

The mother now lays her plans for the child’s future. Will 
her boy live amid the quietness of nature, with its rivers and 
its trees and its freedom from hard toil, keeping his thoughts, 
innocent as the sheep “that feed among Arcadian valleys,” 
from going beyond their bounds? 

While the mother pauses, as for an answer from her child, 
she looks out again into the storm with an indifferent gaze. 
An owl, that from its whiteness attracts her eye, is borne 
past by the gale, while his wide-open, but sightless eyes, glit- 
ter coldly in the lightning’s flash. 

Will her child be an orator, whose persuasive tones and 
wondrous speech shall make men solemn, and win them to a 
“deeper-seated life within”? or a philosopher, who shall 
teach unborn generations? or a poet, whose gorgeous nature 
shall make many a poor man rich, and save them from de- 
cay, and make nature herself grow so young and beautiful 
and pure that the stars may safely venture down and join 
their undimmed splendors to a renovated earth? 

Let the child have time for thought! What do I hear? 
The hawk screams, and the hound, too delicate for so rough 
a night, scratches at.the door, and, like a child, cries to come 
in. 

The babe still sleeps. Its looks are meek. Sometime it 
will have a “ beloved face” on which to spend its meekness. 
The world is noisy, but it drowns not the “tender silence of 
thy joys.” When a meek, gentle, and loving spirit looks up 
and speaks its own native tongue, it pronounces the name 
of God, for “ God is love.” 

9 
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The crashing storm at last was still; and the stillness 
broke upon the mother’s ear as the thunders had not. She 
could even hear the breathing of the hound, and looking up, 
the moon she saw “looking out of heaven above,” a “calm of 
God.” Yes, God is calm, though nature and man be per- 
turbed. God is calm behind the storm, and will be calm 
amid all convulsions, and the sublime procession of events 
involving the destinies of immortal races. 

The moon shines upon the face of the child, and that face 
calls away the mother’s eyes from the heavens. While we 
are flesh and dust, we find our eyes and heart drawn down 
from their empyrean flights to “gaze on the dust.” While 
enveloped in dust ourselves, we shrink from an unclothed 
spirit with fear, and clasp gladly to our heart a beloved form 
of dust when we see the loved spirit in the mild, liquid eye ; 
and feel it in the soft pressure of the lips; and hear it in the 
quick beatings of its heart quite near our own. 

Is this moonshine, and is this the child? What change 
hath passed upon it, ordoI dream? “It is not dream, but 
sight.” The babe awakes from sleep. The mother’s look is 
met by one that seems to be her child’s, but this is no baby’s 
meaningless gaze. It is the look of one who has seen the 
“work and wail of years.” It has a depth no child yet has 
sounded ; a strength of full manhood, and more. It is the 
look of one who has seen eternity. We start back with awe 
from that eye which has looked on God, and that face which 
pours out upon us from the features of an infant the experi- 
ence of a man and an angel. It speaks, and in tones that a 
long and deep experience alone give to words. What won- 
ders has the quiet, peaceful sleep — upon the childish 
nature? Hear him! 


“Take thy prayer so strongly answered. It binds me on this 
‘dull, cold earth, by only weepers trod.’ My angel, looking on the 
face of God, even ¢here looks sad because I am not with him. 
After walking in the paradise above, can I dream ‘beneath your 
earthly trees’? Lovelier sights and sweeter sounds are there. 
Did you see the dove drop upon me from the sky, ‘soft as mother’s 
kiss’? His ‘love-large eye’ has drawn me upward; for it shed 
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upon me ‘mystic calms’ such as earth has not. My eye may well 
astonish you, for I have seen celestial places ; and palms reaching 
to the ‘heaven of heavens ;’ the tree of life; the river ever flowing 
from the throne ; the faces that shine in God’s light; and faces of 
love, which, when turned upward, seemed also for me ; and He, — 
oh! let me go to him, for he ‘looketh so ;’ I can go through all the 
ranks of cherubim and seraphim, and elders, and anthems sound- 
ing evermore, if I but reach Aim suffer me to go!” 


The earth is too narrow for the broadest wisdom. The 
students of earthly wisdom shed no light on death and the 
future by their long and weary studies by the midnight lamp. 
But, if it were so, here wisdom may be learned on a broader 
scale, and with a more rapid acquirement. The child had 
seen a teacher of whom it wished to learn. He stands apart, 
even from his angelic brethren. His is a joy too great for 
smiling. Speech and smiles are adequate to the expression 
of only the lower forms of that joy in which heaven abounds ; 
a higher and deeper emotion paralyzes the tongue, and quiets 
the muscles of the face.. Such joy as his was calm, as the 
revolving wheel seems still when swiftest running. He that 
knows most of the “depths of God” has most of such joy. 
“Let me go.” From mother even he would go to learn of 
such a teacher. 

No earthly poet can shut out the winter from the earth or 
from the soul, or “drown in music the earth’s din.” But, if 
this were possible, heaven is better far; a harp there awaits 
the child, with golden strings, and the “eye divine turned 
upon it makes it shine.” It hangs on the tree of life, and 
not on willows weeping by the water-courses, where Judah's 
sons and daughters hung their harps in a stranger’s land. 

The harp shall send out poems at the touch of the re- 
deemed. All may indeed there have feelings in common 
with poets ; for heaven itself is one great poem, — epic: and 
God is the great subject, and all have their parts, from the 
Father infinite and the archangel down through all the glit- 
tering ranks and orders to the latest-arrived child of earth, 
and all swell the glad and wonderful story as it sweeps sub- 
limely down the ages. 
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But thou, —the author of this poem, — thou wast a native- 
born poet, a child of heaven. Thou art, by thy touch of the 
heavenly lyre, sending out poems which all do not and can- 
not make. May we see thee in heaven, and listen to thy im- 
provisation, where a sight of the Eternal, and familiarity with 
the spirits of heavenly birth, shall have stirred thy soul to 
depths which on earth even ¢hou didst not sound! 

Is love on earth a “dreary” love? It may be, compared 
with that of heaven. Can we truly love “where all things 
move”? Is it always sad? Will love in heaven be, “ yet 
not sad”? There seems to be always a sadness in love. It 
may arise from its often being, to him who loves, an unre- 
quited love ; or there may inhere in love itself a quality of 
sadness, which even heaven does not remove. Or it may be 
that love has naught but joy in the exercise, but while here 
in the flesh reactionary depression follows hard the footsteps 
of the highest joys, and we feel that love hath sadness as well 
as joy. Joy hath its tears as well as grief. We may weep in 
heaven for joy that there will be no weeping there. Or, more 
probable, our spiritual bodies will bear the eternal joys, and 
start no fountains behind the eyes that have looked on God. 
To look on him is to weep no more. Therefore “loose thy 
prayer and let me go, and I will wait for thee beside the 
happy gate.” 

The nurse awakes, and starts at the appearance of the © 
mother’s face. A pathetic “grandeur” rested upon it, such 
as heavenly spirits wear. The babe was dead. No cry is 
uttered, for the calm in that eye that till now had wept, awed 
to silence. 

Come, let me lay in white this “little clay,” for “we are 
waking.” He has waked in glory. I am waking here to glo- 
ries near at hand that, but a little since, were far away. He 
wants “no more our lullaby.” There is no night there. None 
shall say, “I am sick.” : 

The prayer, so earnestly offered, was withdrawn, and this 
was put in its place: “Thy will be done.” He has done it 
though it “parted us.” He is pleased ; the child shows its 
victory in its “dead, calm face;” the mother is calm; and 
heaven listens to another voice and another harp. 
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BIBLE-READING IN SCHOOLS UNDER A 
NEW ASPECT.* 


BY F. T. W. 


HoweEVER qualified our admiration for Mr. Matthew Arnold 
may be, it is always a pleasure to see him uphold the cause of 
liberal culture against that shallow method of reform, now so 
prevalent, which aims at improving men’s condition by cheap- 
ening their life, and against that narrowness which, absorbed 
in physics, excludes the humanities, and excludes divinity. 
And it is always interesting to get the view of an intelligent 
layman upon disputed questions ; and though, considering 
his position on the Board of Education, Mr. Arnold can 
hardly be counted a layman with regard to the special and 
professed object of his book, yet with regard to some of the 
questions touched upon in it he has the advantages which 
belong to an outside position and point of view. This little 
book of a hundred pages contains the Prophecy of Israel’s 
Restoration from the Babylonian Captivity, that is, the last 
twenty-seven chapters of the book of Isaiah, with notes ex- 
plaining the historical conditions of the prophecy, the course 
of the argument, and such expressions as would be likely to 
puzzle the reader ; the whole preceded by an essay upon the 
author’s purpose and plan. 

In this essay Mr. Arnold considers the question of the 
Bible in schools upon what we may call its Aumane side, dis- 
tinctly abstaining from discussing its political and ecclesiasti- 
cal aspects, under which it is commonly considered ; and the 
humane side of the question seems plainly the more impor- 
tant one, to which the others are secondary. How does the 
study of the Bible help us? is evidently the first question. 
How shall that study be administered, — by the State or by 
the churches, by the public political schools, or by the Sun- 





* A Bible-reading for Schools. The Great Prophecy of Israel’s Res- 
toration. (Isaiah, chaps. 40-66.) Arranged and edited for young learn- 
ers, by Matthew Arnold. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1872. 
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day, or other ecclesiastical, teaching? is evidently a second- 
ary, though important, question. A great deal of the public 
perplexity on this subject arises from confusing these two 
questions. We are glad to have the question brought to the 
real issue. Discussing the Bible helps to create an intelli- 
gent faith in it in place of that blind reverence which, where 
intelligence pervades the rest of life, so fatally sinks into for- 
malism and indifference. The ignorant faith of an ignorant 
public may be genuine, and so worthy after its kind; but the 
ignorant faith of an intelligent public is corrupt and danger- 
ous. That ignorance really means indifference, and is fatal 
to the religious life. But to return to Mr. Arnold. He thus 
explains himself: “And why is the attempt made? It is 
made because of my conviction of the immense importance 
in education of what is called /etters ; of the side which en- 
gages our feelings and imagination. Science, the side which 
engages our faculty of exact knowledge, may have been too 
much neglected ; more particularly this may have been so as 
regards our knowledge of nature. This is probably true of 
our secondary schools and universities. But on our schools 
Sor the people (by this good German name let us call them, to 
mark the overwhelmingly preponderant share which falls to 
them in the work of national education) the power of letters 
has hardly been brought to bear at all; certainly it has not 
been brought to bear in excess, as compared with the power 
of the natural sciences. And now, perhaps, it is less likely 
than ever to be brought to bear. The natural sciences are 
in high favor, it is felt that they have been unduly neglected, 
they have gifted and brilliant men for their advocates, schools 
for the people offer some special facilities for introducing 
them; on the other hand, the Bible, which would naturally 
be the great vehicle for conveying the power of letters into 
these schools, is withdrawn from the list of matters with 
which Government inspection concerns itself, and, so far, 
from attention. At the same time, good compendiums for 
the teaching of the natural sciences in schools for the people 
are coming forth; and the advantage to any branch of study 
of possessing good and compendious text-books it is impossi- 
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ble to overrate. The several natural sciences, too, from their 
limited and definite character, admit better of being advan- 
tageously presented by short text-books than such a wide 
and indefinite subject-matter, — nothing less than the whole 
history of the human spirit, —as that which belongs to let- 
ters; and this inherent advantage men of skill and talent, 
like the authors of the text-books I speak of, are just the peo- 
ple to turn to the best account. So that at the very time 
when. the friends of the natural sciences have the public 
favor with them in saying to letters: ‘Give place, you have 
had more than your share of attention!’ their case is still 
further improved by their being able to produce their own 
well-planned text-books for physics, and then to point to the 
literary text-books now in use in schools for the people, and 
to say to the friends of letters : ‘And this is what you have to 
offer! this is what you make such a fuss over! this is what 
you keep our studies out in the cold for!’ And in truth, 
while for those branches of study which belong partly to let- 
ters, partly to science, — language, geography, history, — our 
schools for the people have no text-books meriting compari- 
son with the new text-books in physics, the schools are in 
worse plight still when we come to their means of acquaint- 
ing their scholars with /e¢ters strictly so called, with poetry, 
philosophy, eloquence. A succession of pieces, not in gene- 
ral well chosen, fragmentary, presented without any order or 
plan, and very ill comprehended by the pupil, is what our 
schools for the people give as /etfers ; and the effect wrought 
by letters in these schools may be said, therefore, to be abso- 
lutely null.” 

“It is through the apprehension, either of all literature, — 
the entire history of the human spirit, — or of a single great 
literature, or of a single great literary work, as a connected 
whole, that the real power of letters makes itself felt.” 

He then goes on to show that the Bible is the only great 
literature available for instructing the people in letters. He 
quotes himself here: “Chords of power are touched by this 
instruction which no other part of the instruction in a popu- 
lar school reaches, and chords various, not the single reli- 
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gious chord only. The Bible is for the child in an elemen- 
tary school almost his only contact with poetry and philoso- 
phy. What a course of eloquence and poetry (to call it by 
that name alone) is the Bible in a school which has and can 
have but little eloquence and poetry! and how much do our 
elementary schools lose by not having any such course as 
part of their school-programme. All who value the Bible 
may rest assured that thus to know and possess the Bible is 
the most certain way to extend the power and efficacy of the 
Bible.” 

Out of the Bible he chooses the last twenty-seven chap- 
ters of the book of Isaiah, as forming the best connected 
whole for his object, and as having besides their political and 
religious interest “also an historical interest of the highest 
order; for they mark the very point where Jewish history, 
caught in the current of Cyrus’s wars and policy, is carried 
into the great open sea of the world’s history, never again to 
be separated from it.” Of the alterations needed to adapt 
this to his purpose, the simplest is to do away with the con- 
fusing and somewhat arbitrary breaks of chapter and verse, 
as ordinarily printed, by simply printing them on the margin 
of the page. Next and most difficult comes the correction 
of the text, especially the removing of the obscurities of 
which our version of the prophetic and poetical books is so 
full, and which hinder the reader much more than would at 
first appear. “To be thrown out by a passage clean unin- 
telligible, impairs and obscures the reader’s understanding of 
much more than that particular passage itself; the entire 
connection of ideas is broken for him and he has to begin 
again ; and after several such passages have occurred in suc- 
cession, he often reads languidly and hopelessly where he 
had begun to read with animation and joy; or, at any rate, 
even if the beauty of single phrases and verses still touches 
him, yet all grasp on his object as a whole is lost.” These 
corrections, he thinks, should be made very carefully, having 
regard both to his Hebrew and English originals, — by the 
English original we mean our common version, — and in the 
latter regarding not only “the character of the diction,” but 
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“the balance of the rhythm,” an important consideration 
which translators, who are more generally exact critics than 
masters of style, too often overlook. Finally, to appreciate 
the prophecy, there is needed some understanding of the his- 
torical conditions under which it was written, and of various 
allusions and expressions in it; and these he supplies in the 
form of a short introduction, and notes. 

In correcting what is unintelligible in our version, and at 
the same time preserving the character both of its diction 
and rhythm, Mr. Arnold has been very successful, and his 
notes also are helpful as well as short. And, if we were deal- 
ing with any other literature than the Bible, we might think 
there was a fair chance of his book finding its way into some 
of the public schools. As it is, not only is the humane as- 
pect of the question complicated with the political and eccle- 
siastical aspects, but it has to meet a very solid mass of preju- 
dice against Biblical criticism of any but the most neutral or 
prejudged sort, and indeed against any free study of the Bible. 
Our church-public, and the English church-public as well, pre- 
fers that the Bible should not be touched, except by those who 
are sure to find in it what they are expected to find, or who 
wish to explain the geography and other incidents of it. The 
thought of a free scientific criticism applied to the Bible 
frightens most people; they hardly know whither it may 
lead, and they have not faith enough in the Bible to submit 
it to such a test, nor in the human mind to trust to the lead- 
ing of free inquiry, as the best power of truth granted to hu- 
manity. They think it safer not to touch the Bible at all, 
lest everything should go by the board. And they are very 
shy even of studying it familiarly ; they think it is “treating 
it like other books,” as though not to study it freely and in- 
telligently were not treating it worse than other books. Mr. 
Arnold knows this no doubt, but at the same time he has 
chosen one of those portions of the Bible where an impor- 
tant question of criticism. almost inevitably rises, and where 
the verdict of modern criticism is strongest against the older 
view. Modern critics are as nearly unanimous that the last 
twenty-seven chapters of the beok of Isaiah belong to a 
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prophet of the time of Cyrus, two hundred years after Isaiah, 
as on any single point of criticism where they diverge from 
the older view. The argument, too, is very easy, and to one 
who accepts the critical method, can hardly be other than 
convincing. Cyrus is spoken of in it as familiarly known, 
the whole prophecy fits in with the circumstances of the 
Captivity and the Return. Any one who recognizes the Bib- 
lical writers as human beings and subject to human condi- 
tions, and who looks into the snbject, can hardly fail to be- 
lieve that the prophecy belongs to the time of Cyrus, though 
somehow it has become united with the writings of Isaiah, 
And Mr. Arnold frankly states this to be his opinion, but 
says, — and one has to suspect a little humor in this part of 
the essay, — that anybody holding a different view can make 
the same use of the prophecy as he, and that the critical 
question need not be argued, or even raised, as indeed it 
need not be, only it is sure to be. Under the circumstances, 
the question rises very naturally, as Mr. Arnold shows by 
not being able fairly to pass it over, and the simple rising of 
this question will probably settle the fate of the book as a 
text-book in public schools, or, as Mr. Arnold puts it, in 
“schools for the people.” It is still a heresy, confined toa 
comparatively small number of people, that the book of Isaiah 
consists in part of the writings of another prophet, and the 
general public is not prepared to put a book containing this 
heresy, and with notes based upon it, into the hands of their 
children, even though it be stated alongside the obnoxious 
criticism that the question of authorship need not be raised. 
Mr. Arnold, as we have said, is aware of the popular preju- 
dice against Biblical criticism, or anything in the least ap- 
proaching it. To get over the difficulty he makes a distinc- 
tion: “Some persons will say, probably, that the notes and 
explanations confine themselves too much to the local and 
temporary side of these prophecies ; that the prophecies have 
two sides, a side towards their nation and its history at the 
moment, and a side towards the future and all mankind ; and 
that this second side is by much the more important. I ad- 
mit unreservedly that these prophecies have a scope far, far 
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beyond their primary historical scope, that they have a sec- 
ondary, eternal scope, and that this scope is far, far the more 
important. To deny this would, in my judgment, show a very 
bad critic; but we must make a distinction. There is a sub- 
stratum of history and literature in the Bible which belongs 
to science and schools; there is an application of the Bible 
and an edification by the Bible which belongs to religion and 
churches. Some people say the Bible altogether belongs 
to the Church, not the school. This is an error; the Bible’s 
application and edification belong to the Church, its literary 

and historical substance to the school. Other people say, 
that the Bible does indeed belong to school as well as Church, 
but that its application and edification are inseparable from 
its literature and history. This is an error, they ave separa- 
ble. And though its application and edification are what 
matter to a man far most (we say so in all sincerity), are 
what he mainly lives by, yet it so happens that it is just in 
this application and edification that religious differences arise. 
For things do really lend themselves to far greater diversity 
in the way of application of them, and edification by them, 
than in the way of their primary historical and literary inter- 
pretation.” Doubtless this is true to a certain extent, but 
not to the extent our author puts it. The disputes of schol- 
ars over the interpretation of the Bible, over the simple exe- 
gesis, differ indeed from the more active struggles of conflict- 
ing church-parties, but there are hardly less of them, and it 
is certainly the fact that conflicts in school and church go 
together, and are intimately related. A certain method of 
interpretation is associated by a natural sympathy and logic 
with a certain form of faith; and although we may fairly 
distinguish between these things, we cannot really cut them 
in two. And we suspect the church-public has a quicker 
sense of this sympathy between school and church than 
Mr. Arnold, who is perhaps inclined to lay more weight 
upon fine distinctions than they will bear. The church- 
public feels instinctively, and we think truly, that a good 
deal more is at stake here than a question of pure schol- 
arship, that that question affects the general question of 
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the: Bible, that the question of the Bible affects the gen- 
eral question of their faith, that the application of the crit- 
ical method to the Bible, the submitting of the Bible to 
men’s private judgment, means a very considerable change 
in the present religious order of things, and it is not yet clear 
to them that that change will be for the better. The believ- 
ers in the right of private judgment applied to the Bible have 
yet a hard work before them to bring the public to their po- 
sition. But Mr. Arnold adds what seems to us a little to con- 
tradict the view that the interpretation and application are so 
separable, and to show the intimate relation between the two: 
“ But, finally, it is said that the historical and literary substra- 
tum in the Bible is, then, relatively unimportant. And this belief 
is wide-spread and genuine; but we answer,— and here is the 
justification of works like the present, — that absolutely, at 
any rate, it is of very high importance ; that without this his- 
torical and literary substructure, the full religious significance 
of the Bible can never build itself up for our minds, and that 
those who most value the Bible’s religious significance ought 
most to regard this substructure. Admirably true are these 
words of Goethe, so constant a reader of the Bible that his 
free-thinking friends reproached him for wasting his time over 
it: ‘I am convinced that the Bible becomes even more beau- 
tiful the more one understands it; that is, the more one gets 
insight to see, that every word, which we take generally and 
make special application to our own wants, has had, in con- 
nection with certain circumstances, with certain relations of 
time and place, a particular, directly individual reference of 
its own.’” 

“So that though our series of chapters, like the Bible 
in general, contains more, much more, than what our notes 
chiefly deal with, yet this, too, nevertheless, is of very high 
importance and leads up to that move.” It would be hard for 
any one who looks at the subject directly for himself not to 
agree with this, and yet we fear that the general church- 
public, both in England and here, are far from accepting it, 
and still farther from a willingness to act upon it. The 
church-public sees Biblical criticism looming up before them, 
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threatening change, and they fear that that criticism may be 
destructive. They know Mr. Arnold not to be very orthodox. 
They will think to themselves, this is a very innocent-looking 
little book, but it belongs to that critical movement. It may 
be all very proper, but it partakes of that tendency, and the 
safest way for us will be to avoid it. 

The immediate admission, therefore, of this book into pub- 
lic schools we can hardly look for. Probably its author him- 
self had little expectation of it. But none the less do we 
regard it as an important contribution to the question of the 
place of the Bible in our public education. Its small size and 
price, too, —we wish, by the way, its print were less small, — 
will help to increase its circulation. And indeed we still 
hope that it may have some direct influence upon the educa- 
tion of the public, and find its way at least into Bible-classes, 
and reading classes, if not into some private schools. The 
men of little faith who hold the Bible at arm’s length little 
know how much they lose by their fear, nor how heavy a re- 
sponsibility lies upon them for discouraging the free study 
and use of the Bible. To many the Bible read understand- 
ingly is a new book and a new power. There are not want- 
ing, to be sure, translations and commentaries of its various 
books fitted to help our understanding of them, yet these 
are usually too much burdened with commonplaces, or tech- 
nicalities to make them acceptable to “the general reader.” 
These difficulties are not met with in Mr. Arnold’s little book, 
which will be sure to find interested readers whether it come 
to be a text-book or not. The essay has the charm of the 
author’s style, and here and there we find in it that beauti- 
fully clear and penetrating insight into special parts of his 
subject which, more perhaps than comprehensive grasp, con- 
stitutes Mr. Arnold’s power. Thus, for instance, the follow- 
ing: “In my belief the unique grandeur of the Hebrew 
prophets consists, indeed, not in the curious foretelling of de- 
tails, but in the unerring vision with which they saw, the un- 
flinching boldness and sublime force with which they said, 
that the great unrighteous kingdoms of the heathen could 
not stand, and that the world’s salvation lay in a recourse to 
the God of Israel.” 
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The essay closes worthily: “To make a great work pass 
into the popular mind is not easy ; but our series of chapters 
have one quality which facilitates this passage for them,— 
their boundless exhilaration. Much good poetry is pro- 
foundly melancholy ; now the life of the people is such that 
in literature they require joy. [Is not this rather an outside 
view of the ‘people’? but certainly joy is good for all of us 
whether we be counted among the people or not.] If ever 
that ‘good time coming,’ for which they long, was presented 
with energy and magnificence, it is in these chapters ; it is 
impossible to read them without catching its glow. And 
they present it truly and with the true conditions ; it*is easy 
to misconceive it on a first view, easy to misconceive its ap- 
parent conditions ; but the more these chapters sink into the 
mind and are apprehended, the more manifest is their con- 
nection with universal history, the key they offer to it, the 
truth of the ideal they propose for it. Many of us have a 
kind of centre-point in the far past to which we make things 
converge, from which our thoughts of history instinctively 
start and to which they return ; it may be the Persian War, 
or the Peloponnesian War, or Alexander, or the Licinian 
Laws, or Czsar. Our education is such that we are strongly 
led to take this centre-point in the history of Greece or 
Rome; but it may be doubted whether one who took the 
conquest of Babylon and the restoration of the Jewish exiles 
would not havea better. The pupil in our schools for the 
people, who began with laying hold on this series of chapters 
as a whole, would have a starting-point and lights of unsur- 
passed value for getting a conception of the course of man’s 
history and development as a whole ; if but for a few pupils 
out of many this could happen, yet, even so, what access to a 
new life, almost unknown to their class hitherto! what an ex- 
tending of their horizons, what a lifting them out of the pres- 
ent, what a suggestion of hope and courage! ‘It is a stingy 
selfishness, says Barrow, ‘which maketh us so sensible of 
crosses and so uncapable of comfort ;’ there are numbers 
whose crosses are so many and comforts so few that to the 
misery of narrow thoughts they seem almost driven and 
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bound; what a blessing is whatever extricates them and 
makes them live with the life of the race! Our acts are, it is 
most true, infinitely more important than our thoughts and 
studies; but the bearing which thoughts and studies may 
have upon our acts is not enough considered. And the 
power of animation and consolation in those thoughts and 
studies, which, beginning by giving us a hold upon a single 
great work, end with giving us a hold upon the history of the 
human spirit, and the course drift and scope of the career of 
our race as a whole, cannot be overestimated. Not pathetic 
only, but profound also, and of the most solid substance, was 
that reply made by an old Carthusian monk to the trifler who 
asked him how he had managed to get through his life: 
‘Cogitavi dies antiquos, et annos @ternos in mente habui’* [TJ 
have meditated the anicent days, and had in mind the eternal 
years’ |.” 


BY A, J. RICH. 


O FairH! thou ever living light, 
We stand secure in thy great might, 
Whose mission better is than sight, 
Whose unseen arm 
Is near, 
And strong. 


Should crosses lie athwart my way, 
Or sorrow’s heavy hand dismay, 
I’ll grasp thee as my hope and stay, 
Safe from alarm, 
From fear 
And wrong. 





* Psalm Ixvii. 5. 





FAITH. 


Whatever ill betide my rest, 
I’ll fold thee closely to my breast, 
And make thee my most welcome guest, 
And heed thy voice, — 
Thou must 
Believe ! 


O, life of faith, thou art all joy, — 
No ill thy portion can destroy, 
If in thy master’s sweet employ ; 
Be that my choice, 
To trust, 
Receive. 


Thou, faith, art real, and most sure ; 
Thy fruit forever will endure, 
And richest blessings will secure, 
True wealth of good, — 
True life, 
True love. 


Have faith, my soul, in things unseen, 
In spirit, love, in faith serene, 
And on thy Saviour’s bosom lean: 
Make Him thy food, 
From strife 


Remove. 


However friendless, lone, I roam, 
Gladly sweet Faith will lead me home, 
And heavenly voices bid me come, 
And welcome give, 
And peace 
Bestow. 


And when my bark of life hath sped, 
Within the port, with sails outspread, 
By God’s dear love through dangers led, 
Desire to live 
Will cease 
Below. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
MINISTERIAL SUCCESS. 


WE have been publishing for some months articles entitled 
“An Autobiography.” They are written, we think, by an 
able, honest man who has labored hard and earnestly sought 
to extend the cause of truth and righteousness. And yet we 
wish to make a tew qualifying remarks on what he has writ- 
ten. There ave two reasons for this. 

In ibe first place. tne varrative relates to difficulties in par- 
ishes with individuals who, in some cases at least, are still liv- 
ing, and who may feel aggrieved at the accounts here given. 
Without one word of suspicion against the honesty and 
truthfulness of our correspondent, and knowing nothing be- 
yond what he tells us of the real merits of the case, we have 
no doubt that in every instance there is another side to the 
story, and that the misfortune or want of success which ap- 
pears on our pages is not always and entirely owing to the 
causes which are here indicated. In those trying times 
which are brought vividly before us in these papers, there 
were Wwinisters as honest and as truthful in speech and act as 
our correspondent, who yet remained in one place through 
all the angry opposition which they brought upon themselves, 
and who have lived to be enthroned in the affection and re- 
spect of their people. When a minister finds so many diffi- 
culties in so many places, and is so often unsettled and made 
a martyr to his convictions, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that, however good and honest and able he may be, there 
probably is in his temperament, or in his way of dealing with 
subjects or people, something that tends needlessly to give 
offense, to call out bad feelings, or to aggravate and prolong 
the little irritations of the hour. As already intimated, we 
have no personal knowledge in these particular cases. We 
reason only from the statements given by our correspondent. 
Perhaps the following stray paragraphs, which we cut from a 
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newspaper, will not be without a meaning in this connec- 
tion : — 


“A man stopping at a tavern for rest and refreshments began to 
talk about his journey. He had come from a neighboring town ; 
he was moving away, and glad enough to get away, too. Sucha 
set of neighbors as he had there, unkind, disobliging, cross, and 
contrary, its was enough to make any one want to leave the place, 
and he had started, and was to settle in another region, where he 
could find a different set of inhabitants. 

“Well,’ said the landlord, ‘you will find just such neighbors 
where you are going.’ 

“The next night another man stopped at the inn. He, too, was 
on a journey, — was moving. On inquiry it was found that he came 
from the same place from which the former traveler had come. He 
said he had been obliged to move from where he lived, and he did 
not mind leaving so much as he did leaving his neighbors: they 
were so kind, considerate, accommodating, and generous that he 
felt very sorrowful at the thought of leaving them and going among 
strangers, especially as he could not tell what kind of neighbors he 
would find. 

“Qh, well,’ said the landlord, ‘ you will find just such neighbors 
where you are going.’” 


In the second place, we feel it our duty to comment on the 
articles which we are publishing as “An Autobiography” on 
account of the very discouraging views which they give of 
the Christian ministry. What we have already said is per- 
haps in itself a sufficient answer to this. But we wish to say 
something more. 

The Christian ministry, like every other calling, requires 
peculiar qualifications. It is not always the ablest maz who 
is most successful in any profession, but as a general rule it 
is the man whose gifts and attainments are best adapted to 
the peculiar duties of his profession. Half the men who 
enter the legal profession, and among them some of the very 
ablest, either leave the profession at the outset, or go on in it 
without success, simply because they have not the peculiar 
talents which fit them for its peculiar duties. Not one in 
twenty of those who enter on mercantile pursuits has any 
marked success. 
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So, in the ministry, one-half of those who enter it have no 
peculiar aptitude for it, and the sooner they find this out, and 
leave it, the better. Such ministers, like unsuccessful mer- 
chants and lawyers, are unfortunate and unhappy. They do 
harm to themselves, and to the parishes with which they are 
connected. There is a sphere of duty open to them, if they 
can only find out what it is. An unsuccessful minister some- 
times makes a good lawyer, a first-rate teacher or college pro- 
fessor, an able superintendent of education or agent of a 
manufacturing company, an accomplished mayor of a city, a 
successful dealer in coal or flour, or a very skillful florist or 
farmer, and in any one of these callings he may exercise a 

healthful moral and religious influence on society. John 
Phillips, the founder of the academies at Exeter and Ando- 
ver, was a minister who had the sagacity to see early in life 
that his peculiar talents could be more advantageously exer- 
cised for the cause of Christ in other fields than in that of 
the Christian ministry. 

But there are young men who are peculiarly fitted for the 
ministry, and to such persons there never was a grander field 
opening that at the present time in all our Protestant denom- 
inations. The largest culture, the largest liberty of Chris- 
tian thought and life, the largest sphere of Christian teach- 
ing and Christian beneficence, the largest access to human 
minds and hearts with all that is divine in Christ and his 
religion, — these are all open to them as they never have 
been before since the days of the apostles. The fields are 
white to the harvest, and the laborers —they who really 
know how to do the work—are few. Many who have un- 
dertaken it have failed, but, on that account, all the more 
needful and useful and successful will be those who have the 
gift and the call from the Lord of the harvest. 


TRENTON FALLS AND NIAGARA. 


In 1840 we visited Trenton and Niagara Falls. This sum- 
mer, after the lapse of thirty-two years, we visited the same 
scenes again, and it was a great pleasure to find that neither 
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their beauty and grandeur, nor our ability to enjoy them, 
had suffered any sensible diminution. 

We visited Central Park one summer’s morning, and looked 
with joy and admiration on what man with the aid of art and 
taste and wealth had been able to accomplish there. In the 
afternoon we went up the North River in the steamer “ Mary 
Powell.” It was an afternoon of sunshine and storm, fitted 
to show off in all its gloom and glory the wonderful scenery 
through which we were passing, and the impression made 
upon us was such as almost to efface from our minds the 
image of what we had seen in the morning. 

At Trenton Falls cur sources of enjoyment were many 
and manifold. The little church at Trenton, the oldest 
Unitarian society in the State of New York; its modest, 
learned, thoughtful, and iaithful pastor; the hearty, earnest 
hospitality ; the Sunday school, the parsonage, the historical 
interest associated with the church and some at least of its 
homes, — these on Sunday were a fitting preparation and 
introduction to the hardly less sacred places at the Falls. It 
is not easy to analyze our feelings so as to determine pre- 
cisely what it is that makes this the most charming spot we 
ever visit. The ancient and extensive forests, which no axe 
is allowed to touch except for the purpose of removing what 
is fallen or decaying, furnish impressive avenues of approach 
to the inner sanctuary, where a perpetual libation of thanks- 
giving is pouring itself out and sounding forth its unceasing 
anthems of praise. As we go down those hundred steps or 
more to the bed which the stream has worn for itself in the 
solid rock, we feel ourselves separated from the world and in 
one of the awful solitudes of nature. But the ferns and trees 
which fringe the lofty walls on either side with the richest 
green, and the falls which one after another meet us as we 
advance, fill with grace and beauty what would otherwise be 
a gloomy and fearful chasm. But we must not attempt to 
describe the walk of more than two miles up the stream, with 
its constant surprises breaking upon us in new and ever- 
varying forms of loveliness. 

On returning, morning and evening, from our visit to the 
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Falls, we found in the hotel the kindly, home-like reception 
which is so grateful to the stranger, and which does so much 
to make the days at Trenton pass delightfully. After a visit 
of four days, we went away very reluctantly, and with a strong 
conviction that we must before long return again as to old 
friends and scenes whom we could not well live without. 

At Niagara the impression is wholly different. There is 
ONE all-pervading, overpowering presence. The Falls at 
first seem smaller than we had expected, and the chasm, 
three hundred feet deep, looks like the passage-way of a large, 
swollen brook. Everything is on so gigantic a scale that our 
senses are slow in adjusting themselves to it. But it comes 
over us more and more that here is the greatest exhibition of 
power that this world has to offer. That ocean of water is 
pouring itself down into the abyss as it has been doing so 
many thousands or hundreds of thousands of years! We 
cannot get away from it. It haunts us. Its everlasting roar 
follows us to our bed-chamber, and mixes itself up with our 
dreams. We are confused and stunned by it. We go out in 
the morning light, and see the rainbows playing softly in the 
mists which rise from the confused agony below. And then 
that awful and majestic weight of waters hurrying down with 
such fearful and fatal haste seems transformed, by infinite 
grace, into expressions of divine love and gentleness and 
beauty. And then again the chasm, the terrible descent, the 
roar and the agony below! 

We staid four days. This was as much as we could bear 
at one time. We were glad to escape from that overpower- 
ing presence. The grandest beauty is compassed about with 
awe and terror. The most beautiful face, according to the 
Greek fable of Medusa, turned those who looked upon it into 
stone. Milton says of Shakespeare with his wonderful crea- 
tions, that he “ makes us marble with too much conceiving.” 
It was a relief to go out upon the calm expanse of Lake On- 
tario into which the condensed ocean once more spreads itself 
out so peacefully after its great agony is over. We were glad 
to escape from the overwhelming power and presence. And 
yet we shall carry it with us as long as we live, a part of our 
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deepest and holiest life, to feed within us sentiments of love 
and reverence. And by and by we shall be glad to renew 
and revive the impressions once received by visiting again 
these fairest and greatest of God’s works upon the earth. 
Yes, these fairest and greatest works, — next to a Christian 
soul, trusting, aspiring, believing, amid the heaviest calami- 
ties and sorrows! That, more than Trenton or Niagara, was 
the one picture of enduring and transcendent beauty and 
power that we brought home with us from our summer’s 
journey. 


DR. PEABODY’S EXETER ADDRESS. 


We commend this excellent address to all lovers of good 
learning, and especially to all who are interested in Phillips 
Exeter Academy. We are happy to transfer to our col- 
umns the following notice from “The Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser :” — 


“Those of our readers who were present at the Exeter celebra- 
tion in June will welcome the permanent memorial of that occasion 
afforded by the publication of Rev. Dr. Peabody’s address. The 
dedication of the new building for Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
the completion of a half-century of service by its honored princi- 
pal, which had called together hundreds of the alumni and friends 
of the institution, gave the president of the board of trustees an 
opportunity to speak at some length of that liberal culture to which 
the Academy has been devoted so long. The friends of classical 
studies will be glad to share in the pleasure with which a large part 
of his audience heard Dr. Peabody state in their unimpaired strength 
the arguments for retaining the ancient languages as the best instru- 
ments of liberal education, as well as the best preparation for the 
new learning. 

“The remarkable success of Phillips Exeter Academy in carry- 
ing on its work of liberal culture has no doubt been due in great 
measure to the singular fortune which has extended the term of two 
principals, Dr. Abbot and Dr. Soule, over nearly the whole period 
of its existence. The consistency and continuity of system, and 
above all the permanent establishment of those school traditions 
which help to form individual character, have for years given to 
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this school a position almost unique. Few of his old pupils who on 
that day crowded to remind Dr. Soule of the associations of his 
fifty years of work failed, we suspect, to be conscious that Latin 
and Greek were not the only nor the chief part of their indebted- 
ness to his wise and dignified administration. 

“In reviewing the financial history of the Academy, a story of 
prudent management, but not of munificent additions to the origi- 
nal endowments, Dr. Peabody found his opportunity to make known 
the remarkable gift of ten thousand dollars received from Mr. Sib- 
ley, the Librarian of Harvard College. The circumstances of this 
gift are stated in a note to the published address, as follows : — 


“Nearly half the sum was the little patrimony received from his 
father, a hard-working country physician, who had sought and welcomed 
for his son the privileges of early education, the lack of which was his 
life-long regret. Gratitude to Phillips Exeter Academy for the admis- 
sion of his son to its beneficent foundation had even grown with years 
in Dr. Sibley’s heart, and in dying he bequeathed to the Academy one 
hundred dollars as a slight token of his thankfulness. The son, how- 
ever, felt that there was something so sacred in the savings of a long life 
of labor and self-denial on the part of both his parents, that he could not 
convert them to his own private use. He accordingly gave the entire 
sum, in the very form in which it came into his hands, to the trustees of 
the Academy, and shortly afterward asked leave to round the sum by 
doubling it. He intended that the secret should not be divulged during 
his lifetime, and was induced to suffer its public disclosure only by the 
assurance that it was becoming somewhat widely known, in spite of his 
efforts at concealment, and by the hope that his example might find fol- 
lowers among the alnmni. The announcement having been made at the 
dinner by Dr. Palfrey, Mr. Sibley was forced upon his feet by shouts of 
applause, and in a speech of unsurpassed zazvete, pathos, and unstudied 
eloquence, — with a modesty and a filial piety that disclaimed all praise 
for himself, and won from all who heard him the most reverent regard 
for his parents, — told the story of his early life, of his native home, and 
of the patient and loving toil and sacrifice of those to whose memory the 
Sibley fund is consecrated. At the close of his speech he pledged an 
additional five thousand dollars, on condition that a fund of twenty-five 
thousand should be raised before Jan. 1, 1873. 


“The scene which is here referred to is one that will not soon 
be forgotten by those who were present, and we trust that the emo- 
tion of the hour has left behind it in the minds of the alumni a firm 
resolution to carry out the generous project to which Mr. Sibley, 
in his unselfish gratitude, then committed himself.” 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


LIBERAL THEOLOGY AT OXFORD. 
We copy the following from “The London Inquirer :” — 


“One of the most remarkable sermons preached during the last 
Oxford term —the most remarkable, though not associated with the 
most celebrated name— was preached by Mr. Kitchin on educa- 
tion regarded as a means for dwarfing the human intellect, —a 
pregnant text for an Oxford audience. 


“«The true difference between good and bad education lies, not in the 
greater or less acquirement of facts, the furnishing of the memory, not 
even in the sharpening the mind to use, to recombine, to imagine out of 
given materials, but in the greater or less vivifying power, the arousing 
of true interest, the application of right methods to new fields of thought 
and discovery. . . . The system I have glanced at trained a Voltaire ; it 
also brought about the French Revolution. Let us in our day be wiser ; 
let us “fight the good fight of faith,” with the weapons of God’s giving, 
sharpened and brightened by the work we are honestly doing here. For 
this we came here, that we may go out stronger of brain and will than 
we came in, less conceited, less self-sure, more reverent towards the 
truth, more aware of our own shortcomings, our own deep funds of igno- 
rance, our weaknesses, our inability to solve half the great problems 
which are presented for our judgment. It is not the man who has got 
wisdom and got understanding who will be dangerous to the truth or to 
true religion. Like St. Paul, it may be given him to shake a system; 
like Luther, he may break down the ancient walls: but even were he 
called to do so great things, he would still lift humble eyes to the Lord 
his God. For God knows all things, knows that we are weak and often 
wrong ; knows also that we try and yearn for truth, and blesses our at- 
tempt. “God,” says a reverent searcher after knowledge, “in his right 
hand holds Truth ; and in his left hand Doubt, which is the search after 
Truth.”’ 


“That such a sermon as this should have been preached before 
the University of Oxford is surely a most encouraging sign of the 
times, and to all who remember how little such utterances from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s could have been possible a few years ago, it 
serves as a mark of an advance in true liberalism as thoroughly 
satisfactory as it is rapid and unexpected.” 
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BY E. H. SEARS. 


FREE RELIGION has also its “left wing.” “The Radical” has 
ceased to be, but “The Index” continues and we hope will not die, 
so long as there is any extreme ism which wants ventilation. What 
men desire us to believe, men who think they have the advanced 
thought of the age, we shall not fail to know while they have an or- 
gan for their ideas ; and so the choice can be intelligently made 
between Christianity, the prospect it opens and the hopes it in- 
spires, and the new forms of belief or non-belief offered to our 
acceptance. In “The Index” of July 13 is a “ Plea for Material- 
ism,” —an able discourse by B. F. Underwood. It does not em- 
body the beliefs of Mr. Abbot, the editor, but it is a full setting 
forth of the results of Positivism, or the religion which starts from 
sense and ends in nihilism. The following is the conclusion and 
summing up of the discourse : — 


“We do not believe in a personal or intelligent God, of whose exist- 
ence we have no satisfactory proof; but we acknowledge Nature, whose 
operations we behold. We think it is useless to search for the “ Author 
of Nature,” but we believe that all can profitably study the Order of 
Nature. We do not believe in creation, but we do believe in develop- 
ment. We do not look to an unseen Being for help, but we recognize 
Science, to use an expression of Holyoake, “as the Providence of man.” 
We do not profess to love a Being we know nothing about, but we love 
our families, our friends, and our race. We do not worship what to 
us is a phantom, but we freely render homage to genius and worth in 
humanity. We never thank an unknown Something for our misfortunes, 
but we teach philoscphical resignation to the decrees of Nature, when 
they cannot be averted or avoided. We do not “look for life where 
life may never be,” but we enjoy existence here and try to make the 
most of it. For theology we would substitute anthropology; for reli- 
gion, practical morality ; for prayer, self-reliance ; for piety, intellectual 
culture, for churches, temples of science; for love of God, love of man 
and a tender regard for everything that feels in common with us the con- 
sciousness of existence. 


How long this “tender regard” would continue among beings 
who must come to regard each other only as more highly developed 
animals, who can only “enjoy existence here” and are extinguished 
at death, and who have no God to love or worship, is a subject 
12 
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worthy of very earnest consideration. How much “practical moral- 
ity” would there be left in the world, how much self-sacrifice for 
the common good under the inspiration of materialism, after reli- 
gion had merged in sense and faith had swamped in atheism? 


ATONEMENT. “Many a man,” says Julius Charles Hare, “has 
lost being a great man by splitting into two middling ones,” and so 
he makes the atonement to consist in giving unity to a man’s 
nature, Let a man atone himself to the best of his power and 
then Christ, he says, will atone for him. But two middling men in 
our judgment may be worth more than one great man. A man 
needs Christ’s atonement because he splits into two men—one 
devilish, the other angelic. The angel in him and the devil in him 
get sundered and stand front to front. Then comes war. And 
then comes Christ taking the angel side. And then comes victory. 
The devil in man is slain and cast out. Then there is unity in man’s 
nature, and then follows unity between man and God and that is 
atonement. Self-revelation, dualism, conflict, victory, unity, atone- 
ment, peace, heaven — these are the separate stages of our Chris- 
tian progress, and each faithfully described is a chapter in our 
book of Life. 


FREDERICK DENISON MavRICE, through whom the English Epis- 
copal Church becomes the Broad Church, finds a congenial spirit 
in Dr. Osgood, who gave a memorial address before an association 
of church ministers at New York. Maurice was educated a Unita- 
rian, but turned from his “sturdy individualism of character and 
his lonely theism” to “the divinely human Christ, the historical 
church, and the great human family within the divine kingdom.” 

Dr. Osgood’s memorial breathes the catholic spirit which charac- 
terizes everything that comes from his pen. How broad the Eng- 
lish Broad Church is we may judge from the theology of the excel- 
lent man whom Dr. Osgood commemorates and who died recently 
within its communion. On two points his views were explicit. He 
did not believe in the endless punishment of the wicked, but in the 
final salvation of all God’s children ; and he did not believe in the 
substitutive theories of the atonement. “He could not preach the 
common doctrine of the everlasting torture of the wicked, nor 
could he accept the usual dogmatic idea of the literal transfer of 
the guilt and suffering of sinners to the innocent victim of the 
cross.” 
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There must have been somewhat in the personal character and 
influence of Maurice which gave him the power he had with his 
contemporaries. His writings are diffuse and rather nebulous, lack 
boldness, clearness, and precision of statement, and do not lay any 
secure grasp upon the intellect. The man will be remembered 
after his writings are forgotten as one of the pure and heavenly 
spirits which belonged to the transition period of the Church, med- 
itating between the Old and the New, conserving what was good in 
the one, and catching dim and struggling foregleams of the new 
morning. 


Joun Knox 1n Froupe’s History. Mr. Froude’s estimate of 
character is to be taken sometimes cum grano; but nowhere else, in 
our judgment, does John Knox loom up in his true massive gran- 
deur as in Mr. Froude’s pages. He is not a fanatic, nor a crazy 
bigot, nor a theologian merely. He has the penetration of the 
seer, the comprehensiveness of the greatest statesman, the down- 
right honesty of the man of God, with the fearless utterance 6f the 
old Hebrew prophets. He was greater than Elijah, for his vision 
was larger. He saw through Mary Stuart at a glance, as com- 


pletely as Elijah saw through Hazael, and was the only man who 
escaped entirely the glamour of her fascinations. He stands like a 
rock amid the ages, and between the old times and the new, against 
which the old tyranny had its fury arrested and broken. Mr. 
Froude’s picture is worth giving in full, for its place is among the 
splendid passages of history. 


“¢There lies one,’ said Morton, as he stood to watch the coffin low- 
ered into the grave, — ‘there lies one who never feared the face of mor- 
tal man.’ Morton spoke only of what he knew: the full measure of 
Knox's greatness neither he nor any man could then estimate. It is as 
we look back over that stormy time, and weigh the actors in it one 
against the other, that he stands out in all his proportions. No grander 
figure can be found in the history of the Reformation in this island than 
that of Knox. Cromwell and Burleigh rank beside him for the work 
which they effected, but as politicians and statesmen they had to labor 
with instruments which they soiled their hands in touching. In purity, 
in righteousness, in courage, truth, and stainless honor, the Regent Mur- 
ray and our English Latimer were perhaps his equals; but Murray was 
intellectually far below him, and the sphere of Latimer’s influence was 
onasmaller scale. The time has come when English history may do 
justice to one but for whom the Reformation would have been over- 
thrown among ourselves ; for the spirit which Knox created saved Scot- 
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land: and if Scotland had been Catholic again, neither the wisdom of 
Elizabeth’s ministers, nor the teaching of her bishops, nor her own 
chicaneries, would have preserved England from revolution. His was 
the voice that taught the peasant of the Lothians that he was a free man, 
the equal in the sight of God with the proudest peer or prelate that had 
trampled on his forefathers. He was the one antagonist whom Mary 
Stuart could not soften, nor Maitland deceive ; he it was that raised the 
poor Commons of his country into a stern and rugged people, who might 
be hard, narrow, and superstitious, and fanatical, but nevertheless were 
men whom neither king,.noble, nor priest could force again to submit to 
tyranny. And his reward has been the ingratitude of those who should 
most have done honor to his memory. 

“ The change of times has brought with it the toleration which Knox 
denounced, and has established the compromises which Knox most 
feared and abhorred, and he has been described as a raving demagogue, 
an enemy of authority, a destroyer of holy things, a wild and furious 
bigot. But the Papists whom Knox grappled with and overthrew —- the 
Papists of Philip II., of Mary Tudor, and Pius V.— were not the mild, 
forbearing innocents into which the success of the Reformation has 
transférmed the modern Catholics. When their power to kill was taken 
from them, when they learned to disclaim the Inquisition, to apologize, 
to evade, to fling the responsibility of their past atrocities on the temper 
of other times, on the intrigues of kings and statesmen, or on the errors 
of their own leaders, then indeed their creed could be allowed to subside 
into a place among the re/igiones licitie of the world. But the men who 
took from Popery its power to oppress, alone made its presence again 
endurable ; and only a sentimental ignorance or deliberate misrepresen- 
tation of the history of the sixteenth century can sustain the pretense 
that there was no need of a harder and firmer hand. 

“The reaction when the work was done, a romantic sympathy with 
the Stuarts, and a shallow liberalism which calls itself historical philoso- 
phy, has painted over the true Knox with the figure of a maniac. Even 
his very bones have been flung out of their resting place, or none can 
tell where they are laid; and yet but for him Mary Stuart would have 
bent Scotland to her purpose; and Scotland would have been the lever 
with which France and Spain would have worked on England. But for 
Knox and Burleigh — these two, but not one without the other — Eliza- 
beth would have been flung from off her throne, or have gone back into 
the Egypt to which she was too often casting wistful eyes.” 


“GirT-TAKING.” The good name of public men we hold to be 
the property of the country; and men who go about to blacken 
and belie it are working with the enemies of the republic. Perhaps 
no man was ever assailed with a bitterness and hate more unscrupu- 
lous than was Alexander Hamilton while Secretary of the Treasury, 
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—the man who, as Webster said, “touched the corpse of the pub- 
lic credit and made it stand upon its feet.” But so effectually had 
slander done its work that men of intelligence came to believe as a 
matter of course that Hamilton was a dishonest man, and that the 
records of the treasury office would reveal frightful malfeasance and 
corruption ; and when Jefferson became President he appointed 
Albert Gallatin Secretary, with the express condition that he should 
unearth and expose the frightful frauds of Hamilton. Gallatin en- 
tered on the task in full faith that he was to find the charges true, 
but found them all melt away. He found a perfectly clean record, 
and the reputation of Hamilton emerged bright and stainless. 
Whether Gen. Grant is a great statesman is a question totally 
distinct from this other, — whether he is a corrupt and dishonest 
man? He is charged with gift-taking till thousands are repeating 
the charge like parrots. Dates and specifications are so kept out 
of sight as to make the gift-taking appear as bribery. The simple 
truth is the gifts were testimonials of gratitude for his services to 
the country received before he was President,— precisely such as 
were rendered to Gen. Sherman and to Wiilliam Lloyd Garrison ; 
such as some of the friends of Ralph Waldo Emerson have pro- 
posed to make as tokens of their appreciation and love; such as 
the friends and admirers of James Martineau have just made for 
his services in the cause of sound literature and liberal theology. 
It is a fair and honest question whether it is proper and expedient 
for public men to accept such testimonials. But there is no justice 
in singling out the President and charging him with corruption in 
office for receiving them before he was even a candidate for office. 


THE MARVEL OF THE TIMES is Secretary Boutwell’s financial 
achievements. His tables show that the public debt has decreased 
during the last three years at the rate of one hundred million dollars 
a year, while taxation has been gradually lessened. This shows 
the resources of the country inexhaustible, and the recovery from 
the depressing influences of the war like an elastic bound upward. 
Unless a change of administration shall bring a disastrous change 
of policy, the whole public debt would be lifted off in less than ten 
years with no greater tax than now on the resources of the country. 
For we are to consider that the results already achieved were ob- 
tained before the Southern States recovered from the desolations 
of the civil war; and we are to consider that if peace abroad can 
be maintained, and tranquillity within can be secured and contin- 
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ued, the productive power of the country will increase in geometri- 
cal ratio. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the ministry of Rev. George 
M. Bartol, of Lancaster, was celebrated by a festival commemora- 
tive of the occasion: a social gathering in manifestation of the love 
and appreciation of the people for their pastor. It was a silver 
wedding redolent of very delightful associations and memories. 
After an abundant enjoyment of good things, and among the best 
social intercourse and reminiscence, an ode composed for the occa- 
sion was recited, and the meeting was addressed by the pastor, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Sears, his predecessor, and Rev. Mr. Marvin, the 
orthodox minister of the town, who mingled his sympathies with 
his accustomed geniality and neighborly love in the congratulations 
of the hour. Harmony and prosperity within, and peaceful and 
friendly relations with the denominations without, are the results of 
Brother Bartol’s ministry, achieved however under the influence 
still surviving and felt of the long ministry of Dr. Thayer, whose 
memory still rests on the peaceful valley of the Nashuay. 

The sweet influences of nature are in blessed harmony with the 
moral and spiritual influences which make Lancaster one of the 
most delightful of terrestrial paradises. At the time (it was Au- 
gust 7) the hills and valleys had the same dark green which they 
wore in June, tinged with the soft spiritual hue which always clothes 
the slopes of George Hill with a charm that seems like a visible 
holiness, put on by nature as if conscious of the presence of its 
Author and reflecting his smile. We are reminded of a fine poem 
of Rufus Dawes, conceived and written in the spirit of Goldsmith, 
if not with equal poetic merit, yet with the same tranquil love of 
nature. 

“ George Hill, thou pride of Nashuay! for thee — 
Thyself the garden of fertility — 
Nature has hung a picture to the eye 
Where beauty smiles at sombre majesty ; 
The river, winding in its course below 
Through fertile fields where yellowing harvests grow, 
The bowering elms that so majestic grew, 
A green arcade for waves to wander through, 
The deep, broad valley where the new-mown hay 
Loads the fresh breezes of the rising day, 
And distant far Wachusett’s towering height, 
Blue in the lingering shadows of the night, — 
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Have power to move the sternest heart to love 
That nature’s loveliness can ever move.” 


“Goop HEALTH,” FOR AUGUST, warns medical societies against 
asking a certain Western minister to preach before them. His ser- 
mon is from the text, “In his disease Asa sought not to the Lord, 
but sought to the physicians; and Asa slept with his fathers.” But 
the name of the minister is not given, and so “Good Health” un- 
wittingly furnishes a text which will be a sore temptation for any 
other minister who may be invited. ‘Good Health” contains an 
interesting article, selected from Dr. Carpenter, on “The Uncon- 
scious Action of the Brain.” It also says, on the the authority of 
“The Dental Cosmos,” that teeth can be extracted without pain, 
and without taking ether or cloroform, simply by pressure on the 
temperal nerve. The writer quoted says he has practiced this for 
thirty years. Please hand this over to the dentists, that suffering 
humanity may profit thereby. 


THE New GospEL, which makes man a very highly developed 
ape, has a new high-priest who in zeal and persistency, if not in sci- 


entific research, promises to eclipse Darwin himself. Dr. L. Biich- 
ner, a German naturalist, has written a treatise entitled “Man in 
the Past, Present, and Future,” which has been translated into ex- 
cellent English by W. S. Dallas, making a handsome volume of 
three hundred and sixty pages. It is vastly more readable than 
Darwin’s book, and hardly less thoroughly scientific. It is not so 
modest, however, and deals largely in dogmatic assumption. Man 
has been hundreds of thousands of years on the earth, as is proved 
by fossil remains of the alluvial, diluvial, and tertiary periods, all 
of which have human remains which show man but little removed 
from the ape. Anatomy shows that man as a family of the mam- 
mals differs less from the anthropoid apes than these do from some 
species below them. Embryology is summoned, and testifies to the 
fact that all animals, man included, are the same in the egg-form 
from which they start, — only some keep on farther than others in 
their development. Some stop where they are fishes ; others keep 
on, and get into henhood ; others keep on further yet into monkey- 
hood, and some further yet, and arrive at manhood. But for this 
stopping short men could be hatched from hen’s eggs. Or mon- 
keys could be born as human babies. Why are they not?) Why 
cannot nature postpone the period of parturition a‘trifle, and let 
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man be born of the lower species? She could if she only had a 
mind to. She makes us all out of the same primitive protoplasm, 
— fishes, chickens, snakes, monkeys, and human babies ; only she 
leaves some half-kneaded, others not. But we are all of the same 
make and material. The author, however, condescends in a note 
to indicate some sort of difference, so delicate that science can 
hardly detect it. Thus he says in a footnote (the italics are 
ours), — 


“Tt must not be supposed, however, that no differences exist between 
the various embryos. On the contrary there must be such differences of 
a very definite and marked kind as regards both molecule and chemical 
constitution ; but they are so delicate that they cannot be detected either 
Srom external appearances or by any ordinary means of investigation at 
our command. It is to these differences of most minute constitution, 
therefore, that we must ascribe the foundation of those differences of 
structure which afterwards diverge so widely.” 


Possibly it may turn out that those differences that escape the 
anatomist and the chemist, and which lie at the soul of things, yea, 
are the inspiration from the Highest which make man an immortal 


soul, or which give to other organizations a soul that is bestial, may 
turn out of vaster moment and significance than anything yet pro- 
duced in Dr. Biichner’s “ Developmental Science ;” and possibly it 
may require a higher science to detect this difference than his dis- 
secting-room will ever furnish. Of this, however, he is sublimely 
unconscious. 

“Where are we going?” asks our author, after having assured us 
where we came from. The answer is not far to seek in the gospel 
of materialism. We came from monkeydom by natural selection, 
and the survival of the strongest, — we are all going, hens, snakes, 
men, and monkeys, to the same individual future. We have all the 
same immortality. It is not a personal one. We merge at disso- 
lution into nature, and she will roll us out sometime and somewhere 
as new protoplasm, from which perhaps a better and higher life and 
a more advanced humanity will be evolved here on the earth. Let 
us take all possible comfort in that as we lie down to be kneaded 
over in this new metempsychosis of materialism. We shall live on 
though we shall not know it; we shall be turned into new proto- 
plasm from which possibly a fish or an oyster may be made for 
some future philosopher to eat while helping on the grand march of 
discovery. 





